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The Shape of Things 


THE CONFUSED REPORTS OUT OF PARIS AS WE 
go to press make it difficult to assess the chances of full 
European cooperation on the Marshall plan. From the 
outset it has been evident that regardless of Russia's 
attitude the American government is determined to give 
large-scale assistance in the rebuilding of Western Eu- 
rope. This explains the grudging American bid to Russia 
to participate and also the flagrant snubbing of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, which meets 
this week in Geneva. It explains too the skeptical recep- 
tion the plan received by the Moscow press, which viewed 
it, with some justification, as a wider statement of the 
Truman Doctrine. That Molotov is present in Paris at all 
is due to the French-British dread of a permanent East- 
West split and to the fact that both countries have already 
begun to build their economic bridges eastward. More- 
over, the evident intention of a number of Russia's 
“satellites”"—particularly Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary—to keep their western avenues of trade open, 
may have made Russia hesitate to act on its first impulse 
and stay away. For Russia, as well as the eastern nations, 
will recover much more rapidly if it shares in an all- 
Europe effort than if it holds firmly to eastern regional- 
ism. As for Western Europe, while it faces an imme- 
diate dearth of American dollars with which to buy 
American-made steel, machinery, textiles, and food- 
stuffs—a fact acutely disturbing to American exporters— 
it is also desperately short of coal, lumber, electric power, 
and fertilizers, all of them potentially abundant in the 
eastern countries. A coordinated plan for Europe, such as 
is already on the drafting boards of the Economic Com- 
mission headed by Gunnar Myrdal, should be precisely 
what Secretary Marshall is asking for. Russia might at- 
tempt to block such a plan; it could certainly curtail its 
application. But we should not be too hasty in writing 
otf Russian cooperation, even in the face of a Molotov 
rebuff. After Paris, Geneva should be the next way sta- 
tion on the bumpy road to peace, 
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IN VETOING THE WOOL PRICE-SUPPORT BIL L, 
the President rightly pointed out that its provisions co 

tradicted the efforts which the macabieeneeh was makir ag 
to bring about a lowering of trade barriers throughout 
the world. His action is said to have brought about an 


immediate improvement in atmosphere at the Geneva 
conference, where eighteen nations are mpting to 
agree on mutual tariff redu 
tions for the lietuatinel Trade Organization. Even so, 
feared that the reckl« 


f measure of protection already en 


tions and to lay the founda- 
it is to be ss effort of Congress to 
add to the very stif 
joyed by the wool growers will continue to hamper the 
Geneva negotiations, for it has shown that the Republi- 
cans, and not a few Democrats, nue to think in 
terms of Smoot-Hawleyism. In view of the possibi 
that within eighteen months a Republican Congress may 
e joined by a Republican Administration, that is a poot 


augury for future trade relations. 
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TH THE FACT THAT UNLESS QUICK 


, the wool growers would be left with- 


FACED W1 


action was take 


out any government support, the Senate meekly accepted 

the veto and promptly passed a new measure an lines 
t Mr. Truman had indicated would prove acceptable. 

It leaves out the objectionable import-fee and quota p 

visions and simp!y authorizes the government t 

tinue the present price- Support program and to sell sure 


plus wool wi ithout restrictions. That 
solution of the pri Tey b it it would be anomalous to 
deprive the sheep herders of the kind of aid other farm- 
efs are receiving. If it is true (a) that native woo! cannot 
compete with foreign even with the assistance of a 


) 
bh a+ 145 i 
nd (b) that UUM SLI “ yl 


thumping import duty, a 

supply is essential for national defense, then subsidiza- 
It may 
ing equi 


prove costly to us as taxpa ers, 


+ 


ion is justified. 
valent assistance to the wool 
tly to us as cone 


t 
but a tariff giv 
growers would be a good deal more cost 


sumers. 
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IT WOULD NOT BE FAIR TO BLAME THE COAL 
ly on the Taft-Hartley Act, for the proba- 
fields when government 


fest. But it 
ed the cris:s 
r 
$ 


Crisis entire 
bility of trouble in the mine 
seizure ended on June 30 has long been mani 
is certain that the act has seriously aggravate 

and that its provisions are calculated to prolong rat! 


. The walkout of more than half the natic 
e 


than end it 
miners immediately after the Senate voted to overric 
the President's veto seems to have been entirely sponta- 


neous. If it was inspired by John L. Lewis he must have 
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The NATION 


operated by telepathy, and that is not a crime, though 
Representative Hartley, who assailed the miners’ leader 
as ‘rebellious and mutinous,” apparently wishes to make 
it one. In any case the past week's stoppage was of sym- 
bolical rather than practical importance, since it merely 
anticipated the holiday period. The real question is w hat 

ll happen after July 7, when the miners’ vacation ends, 
if the operators and the union have reached no agree. 
ment. In the event of an actual or threatened strike en- 
dangering the public interest, the President, under the 


ici 
! J 
} 
il 


Wi 


new law, can appoint a board of inquiry. On recciving 
its report of the facts he can direct the Attorney General 
to petition the Federal Court for an injunction enjoining 
the strike for a maximum of eighty days. But supposing 
these steps are taken, on what terms are the men to be 
ordered back to the pits? Are they to be compelled to 
work without any contract, on any conditions their em- 
ployers impose? Obviously, that would be “involuntary 
servitude.” Can the court then order maintenance of the 
status quo? That would mean continuation of the con- 
tract made between the government and the U. M. W., 
which the operators have never approved. Moreover, 
some of its provisions would be illegal under the new 
act. It appears, therefore, that before the court could 
issue an injunction, it would itself have to dictate the 
terms of a temporary contract. This is an extraordinary 
situation, but as readers of Alfred Friendly’s article on 
page 9 will realize, it is by no means the most bizarre 
feature of the Republican Party’s successful effort to 
muddle and embitter labor relations. 
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NEXT SUNDAY GENERAL FRANCO WILL WIN 
the easiest battle of his career. Indeed, the plebiscite in 
which Spaniards are supposed to pronounce themselves 
for or against the Law of Succession was won by the 
dictator on the day it was announced. Staged to give an 
appearance of legality to an arbitrary and despotic meas- 
ure, the plebiscite is as much of a farce as the Law 

Succession itself. Little can be done by the anti-Fran 

majority to combat it. In several dispatches from Madrid, 
Sam Pope Brewer has reported in the New York Times 
the hesitation of the opposition parties to urge upon their 
followers the only possible expression of resistance: to 























stay away from the polls, leaving the show to Franco 
and his Falange. Though the official penalties for abst2:a- 
ers are light, the extra-official reprisals, as Mr. Brewet 
has pointed out, might be extremely serious. The plebis 
cite takes place during a period of terror that has made 
1947 the worst year since Franco came to power. It is 4 
question of conscience ‘or the opposition leaders to 
expose a large part of the nation to new repressions 
They might take this risk if the number of abstaincrs 
had any chance of being accurately recorded, but what 
would certainly happen is that non-voters would be pua- 
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ished while their repudiation of the Law of Succession 
and its infamous author would remain an official secret. 
to make | 74e Nation therefore denounces the plebiscite in advance 
of sym. as a scandalous fake designed to hoodwink the world by 
merely § providing a facade of false legality behind which the 
dictatorship can continue to make impudent grimaces at 
the United Nations, whose resolution of censure has so 
miserably miscarried. 


President Ike 


though 


* lea ler 


is what 


yn ends, 





) apree- 
rike en- 
der the 











CCiving 
vin e "Provan DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER is so 
spo ite : attractive a personality that it is easy to forget that 
n to be De sa five-star general; and easy also, in considering the 
wn rather sensational news of his appointment as president 
- a; of Columbia University, that he is not an educator. Yet 
luntary oe? 38 that fact obtrudes, so does the reflection that the 
of the WS ities of the president of Columbia University have very 
at litle to do, strictly speaking, with education. 
AW His task, in relation to the university, is one of co- 
lane a ordination and administration. Columbia is so large and 
“al ' § so complex that one man would be unable to direct it in 
nial all its ramifications or to impose his will or any neat 
a ' theory upon it. It is so large and so complex that in a 


sense it must run itself. Each department determines its 
own policy—and the ultimate authority in the rare cases 


‘cle ° 
tae when it is invoked, is exercised by the trustees, who 
Bae delegate their power, whether to president or depart- 
ment, only on sufferance. 
The president's larger job is to represent the university 
to the world and, to put it bluntly, keep funds flowing 
WIN §f into the institution's coffers. This being so, he must be 
“ite in | 2 Public figure who commands the respect of a wide 
aaah tange of opinions and interests, General Eisenhower is 


demonstrably a good organizer and a good administrator. 
Moreover, there is little reason to doubt that he will be 


ond able to conquer and “contain” the sources of Columbia's 
- income and meanwhile keep up a workable liaison with 
- the Board of Trustees. And it is a matter of satisfaction 
oe that while in the nature of the case he must fulfil and 
rin will be quite capable of fulfilling the functions of a 
their “stuffed shirt,” he himself has no resemblance to the 
-e- ty f Species. 
— As a public figure, and particularly as a five-star gen- 
st eral, he has another qualification which is not to be 
— minimized. For all his medals, he is a man of peace; he 
e has often reiterated his belief that education is the most 
__ 5, | effective weapon against war. As a retired general and 
a , | the head of a great university he can throw his prestige 
ie and his knowledge against the military mind that thrives 
5 on war and rumors of war. “Your business,” he said 
sn ia to.a graduating class a year ago, “is to put us out of 
what § DUSiness.” He is now in a position to assist in that 
enterprise. 





Holding the Bag 


HEN the Taft-Hartley bill became law, Presi- 

dent Truman had to make a decision almost as 
difficult as the one he faced a few days earlier on the 
veto itself. The new problem was whether to temper the 
legislative wind to the shorn union lamb or to let the 
Republicans take over the administration of the new law 
in their own way. His statement to the press last Thurs- 
day indicated that he had chosen the former course. He 
would see that the new law was “well and faithfu’! 
administered” and urged both management and [a5 
show moderation. 

He seems to have persuaded Paul M. Herzog, c 
man of the National Labor Relations Board, to stay on 
with his two colleagues, and is reported to be plann 
to seek out the two best and most liberal men he can find 
to join them in constituting the new five-man direc 
ship. Similarly, he will make his own nomination for 
general counsel of the board, a position which the ! 
makes vastly more important in fact than that of 


> 
—_ 


member. 

This is the good-gray-honest-Truman way to do it. But 
it is otherwise hard to justify, for several reasons. If 
Mr. Truman really believes what he said in his superb 
veto message, he knows that the law is unworkable. In 
picking his own men to administer it he is, first, expos- 
ing some of his friends to the certainty of failure 
Second, since he believes the law will force unions to 


rely on their economic strength rather than on peaceful 
rocedures, he is doing unions no favor by postponing 
for a few months their day of realization. He would be 


better advised to let the hail storm descend than to inter- 


pose a paper parasol which will be shot full of holes and 
blown 
the worse off for not having taken to the storm cellar 


most important, the President is 


inside out in a few minutes; and unions wil! 


instanter. Finally, an t 

playing directly into his opponents’ hands. No matter 
how unworkable and impossible the law turns out to be, 
Mr. Truman will never be able to prove it if it is his own 
team which does the administering. 

Even before the secretary of the Senate affixed his 
name to the law, the Republicans began establish 
their alibi on precisely this point. House Majority Leader 
Halleck roared for an Administration promise that the 


law would not be sabotaged—thus suggesting that it 
would be. Senator Ives, the most competent, technical 


of the law's supporters and therefore the first to foresee 
what may happen as the law goes into effect, took the 
same line. He repeated, an hour before the bill passed, a 
double-barreled warning, which presumably absolved 
him from the consequences of his vote. First he empha- 
hat the law is 


sized, as he has frequently done before, t! 








I ired t ess or failure 
would depend on its administration and the adequacy of 
i r As for its administration, he took 
f point o it H g was a man to be trusted; 


his old friend of New York State labor-law days would 
f sabotage the law. But, he warned, it could be sabo- 
taged in other places. Looking at the veto message, Ives 
implied that it was hard issume that there was mot a 
d ute intent to sabotag 
As for adequate appropriations, while it is true that 
the Republicans will not wilfully ruin their own legisla- 


ava 17¢¢ 


vuutset, one must nevertheless pe very natve to 


think that the Nite! ss will unhesitatingly pour out the 
enormously increased funds necessary for the operation 
of the greatly expanded law. And one must be very trust- 


ful to assume that Congress will not consign the law to 


a slow death by financial starvation, once it is clear it is 


‘ \ 
not working out well. 


The alibi that has been so car fully established could 
be destroyed if Mr. Truman had not cajoled Herzog to 
remain, and if he had morro tee Me notified the Republi- 


would nominate for board members whom- 


*r than convicted felons. The 


cans that he 


ever they suggested othe 
responsibility for the law would then be theirs alone 
WHerzog’s position in this matter is difficult to under- 
stand. He made no bones of his opposition to the meas- 
ure while it was pending; he has cogently expounded 
work. Despite his friend Ives's 


, Herzog 


the reasons why it cannot 


handsome pat on the back and avowal of faith 


is understandably suspect by other Republic ins. They 


wvill be only too Pe pie to make him the personal 


! 


scapegoat for everything wrong with the law as it works 
‘ ‘ [> 


out in practice. 

His colleagues, John M. Hou 
molds, Jr., are safe enough. Houston has kept cautiously 
quiet during the fight over the bill. Reynolds, it is fairly 
well known, approved of it, disassociated himself from 
NLRB criticism of it, 
sign it in the first place 
Van Arkel, was forthright in his opposition. Honestly 
and sensibly, he resigned an hour after the veto was over- 


ston and James 


and importuned the President to 


The general counsel, Gerhard 


ridden 
If the President and the members of the NLRB are 
d by Republican screams of “sabotage, 


work. Pre- 
to be con- 


mot to be impale 


hey will be obliged to make the new law 


sumably they hope to do so, and are therefore 
gtatulated for their sanguine temperaments. 

In addition to the present duties of the board—already 
such as to have provided it with a one year's back log of 
cases—they must be prepared to conduct five additional 
varieties of union elections, It is perfectly within reason 
to anticipate four of these each year for any company 
plagued with middling-bad labor relations. 

They are obliged to decide all jurisdictional disputes 
without benefit of arbitrators on whom they might ua- 





The 


tional disputes, be it remembered, 
c, devious, and impervious to reason 
of ul pre cases; weaees the high-priced talent which 
has got nowhere in the Hollywood situation. Note also 
the fact that the brewers-teamsters’ altercation has a his 
tory of some fifty years, all the facets of which a. 
ably would have to be wei ghed in settling 

The board is also in the new sellin: of ition in- 
junctions in jurisdictional disputes and secondary boy- 
cotts. Whether it will or no, whether it believes an in- 
junction is the correct procedure for settling the dispute 
or not, it must t apply for one, once a showing is mad 


load pm 


are the most comp 


1 1 
he work 


the issve 


that such a dispute exists. 
gives the NLRB the chore of de- 
iether union initiation fees are excessive or dis- 


The law debonairly 
ciding w! 
criminatory—e nice task for an idle Saturday afternoon 
half a dozen new unfair 
Jabor practices to prevent—union practices defined . 


he board also has some 


unfair under the new act. This will be one of its tough- 
est assignments. does one tell, this side of ten 
Supreme Court cases, when a union organizer is of is not 


How 


-gally 
And all the while, 


“coercing” workers to sign up? 

it turns out, the board is not the 
board, but rather a sort of vaudeville horse composed 
two men under the same cover who may or may not 
choose to go in the same direction. The general counsel is 
The five-man board selects his field pe 
but he supervises their work. He alone decides 
which cases to handle, which to reject, how to prosecute 
them, how far to take them, whether or not to bring 
them before the board. If there is a would-be Dr. Robert 
Ley in the United States, the NLRB general counsel's 
job 1s the one he should be gunning for. 


Oil and Palestine 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


autonomous. 


sonnel, 


HE most revealing bit of late news about Palestin 

does not mention that country at all or appear to 
efer to it. It occurs in a story from Lake Success re- 
porting that a plan to set up a world oil authority » 
be considered next month by the Economic and Soci 
Council. The request came from the International Co - 
operative Alliance, which represents cooperative socictics 
in thirty-nine nations and is the largest non-government: al 
group affiliated with the United Nations. The plan su)- 
mitted by the Alliance specifically proposes adminis‘r:- 
tion by the world oil authority of oil deposits in the 
Middle East “by and with the consent of the states in- 
volved.”” The authority would be directly under and re- 
sponsible to the Security Council and would plan and 
enforce conservation measures, assure all nations equal 
access to oil, guarantee all purchasers—public, private, 
or cooperative—an equal opportunity to buy oil, adjudi- 
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cate disputes over oil that might come up between gov- 
ernments or other interested parties. The attitude toward 
this proposal of the two most important “states in- 
volved” is easy to predict. The New York Times reports: 
“The plan is expected to meet stiff opposition from 
American and British petroleum interests that now con- 
trol most of the oil extracted in the Middle East.”’ 

Recent Washington hearings on the Anglo-American 
oil treaty emphasized the coming shortage of oil for con- 
sumption in the United States. Middle Eastern petrole- 
um, several witnesses insisted, must soon be drawn upon 
to supplement the output of North American and Carib- 
bean fields. It was evident that both government and oil 
witnesses preferred for the moment to keep power poli- 
tics off the stage and the domestic issue in the fore- 
ground, Neither isolationist nor internationalist senti- 
ment can easily be mobilized against oil for the cars of 
America: too many people remember the little A stick- 
ers that still adhere to a few unwashed windshields. 
But military and strategic considerations lurked just 
off stage. 

Oil will largely determine the fate of Palestine. This 
is true no matter what the U. N. commission sees or 
hears on its visit to Jewish settlements in the Negev 
desert or Arab villages in the hills. It is true no mat- 
ter what commitments have been made in the past. For 
pending the day when atomic power can be applied to 
planes and tanks and the other machines of war, oil will 
remain the one important source of military mobility. 
By the same token it is the chief economic stake in the 
present struggle for power in the Middle East, where 
Britain and America have in effect merged their inter- 
ests to form an oil empire exercising all-but-monopoly 
control over the richest petroleum resources remaining in 
the world. Other nations participating in the exploita- 
tion of the area are not even junior partners, in terms 
of policy and power. They are at most minor bene- 
ficiaries. 

Unless deposits are discovered in the Negev, as some 
experts think is likely, Palestine is without petroleum. 
But the country is immersed in oil politics just the same. 
The Iraq pipe line terminates at Haifa, and new lines 
from Saudi Arabia may be routed through Palestine. 
And quite apart from tangible properties, Palestine is 
inextricably tangled in the complex effort of the great 
powers to establish relations with Arab politicians which 
will facilitate the full and profitable exploitation of 
Middle Eastern petroleum. 


Certain Washington officials are now expressing the 
view that there is no “American policy” on Palestine. 
They brush aside the commitments made by Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Truman as mere political declarations, 
without essential meaning or effect. They say we are 
“neutral”; that we will reserve freedom to make up our 


minds on the subject of Palestine when the commis- 
sion reports in September. They indicate quite plainly 
that oil will be as important as domestic political con- 
siderations im influencing the final decision. 

Apparently these policy-makers believe they can also 
ignore the various pronouncements in Congress sup- 
porting Presidential promises. There was, for example, 
the concurrent resolution adopted on December 19, 
1945, which demanded “free entry of Jews” into Pales- 
tine and a ‘full opportunity for colonization and devel- 
opment so that they may freely proceed with the up- 
building of Palestine as the Jewish National Home.” 
This followed by only a few months a communication 
addressed to the President by a majority of members of 
both houses requesting that he use his influence with the 
government of Great Britain 
doors of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration 
and colonization” and to urge “all interested govern- 
ments to join with the United States toward the end of 


“to open forthwith the 


establishing Palestine as a free and democratic common- 
wealth, If such statements do not constitute 
“policy,” then they are the cheapest sort of political de- 
ception. Perhaps that is what the officials in question 
intended to imply. 


Oil and the expectation of war; oil and the fear of 
Russia; oil and the shortage in America; oil and profits. 
These are factors to be kept in mind as the U. N. com- 
mission pokes around in the Holy Land, and the exp« 
in London and Washington prepare their reports. The 
fate of the people of Palestine, Jew and Arab, the fate 
of the displaced in Europe, will not go far toward off- 
setting those factors in the final reckoning unless the 
powers—and particularly the United States—take the 
position that progress and the economic development of 
the Middle East will produce more security than oil 
plus deals with the Mufti and his Arab League accom- 


r 
ce) 


plices. 
Ordinary people, 
societies and irrigate deserts, will argue for this posi- 


the sort that build up cooperative 


tion. It will be opposed by diehard military men and 
their counterparts in the oil companies. It will be op- 
posed by the men who represent the British goverament 
in Palestine and sentence young Jewish terrorists to death 
without even dreaming that the processes of military law 


I 
mosphere for the 


we 


might create an unforiunate 


inquiry. But perhaps enough pressure can be brought by 
opponents of the old techa: 
to influence the report of th 
even the minds of officials in Whitehall and Washing- 
ton. The proposal by the Cooperative Alliance that 
Middle Eastern oil be taken right out of the hands of 
individual powers and administered by a world authority 
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They will endeavor, with duc respect for their exist- 


ing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equa! 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 


hich are needed for their economic prosperity. 





Wallace in the West 


BY CAR 





INCE Henry Walla poke to 30,000 Angelenos in 
Gilmore Stadium on May 19—admissions ranged 
from 60 cents to $3, and more than 
ntributed to the Progressive Citizens of America— 


< 
California has been see thins g with new political currents. 
] 


$30,000 was 


both San Francisco and Oakland the same overflow 
f on hand. A columnist for 
the New York Post, with the omniscience that distance 


has described the 


*“naid-admission” crowds were 
always lends to igs litical commentary, 
Wallace meetings as drummed-up left-wing 
tions and refore without political significance. The 
left w eae was cer 
Stadium, but any doubts as to the political impact of t! 
Wallace tour have been removed by the resultant open 
breach in the Democratic _— in California, 

Prior to rts Walla ting a committee headed by 
George Outland h nent for the 
party which Colonel - mes Roosevelt, state chairman, in- 
dinner in Los 


> demonstra- 


tainly present en masse at Gilmore 


| prepared a policy stater 
tended to presen oe Day 
Angeles on June 6. This state 

trine by questioning 
being used by the President and by urging 
tive policy of cooperation with the United Nations.” 
Apparently Colonel Roosevelt hoped that the policy 
statement would hold the left in line and yet not alienate 
he dinner National Comminer 


Roosevelt what he intended to do 


ent obliquely criticized 


the Truman D ‘the methods” 
“a more ac- 


the right. Shortly before t 
man Ed Pauley asked I 
with the statement and was told that it would be read at 
the dinner and that printed copies would be distributed 
that if such were 


at the tables. Pauley prom ptly rey lied 


the plan he would have to ain Gael Sullivan, execu- 
tive director of the Democratic National Committee, and 
Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder not to appear at 
the dinner. A day or so later Sullivan wired ‘onal relt 
that he would be unable to attend, and Snyder also sent 


his regrets. But apparently Pauley reconsidered, for Sul- 
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livan n telephoned Roosevelt that he would be pres- 
ent after all. 

On arriving at the airport Sullivan was handed a 
schedul e which included a press conference and a num- 

er of meetings with Democratic leaders. I am informed 

he had previously stipulated there were to be no 
press conferences and that he had agreed to appear only 
for the purpose of reading John Snyder's speech (this 
hase of the story, I might add, is firmly denied by C 
el Roosevelt). In any case, he must have been ates 
disturbed either by the arrangements or by what Pauley 
had to say about the policy statement, for he left by car 
the same night for Palm Springs and the following day 
returned to Washington by plane. At no point during 
this extraordinary in-again, out-again t trip did he meet 
Colonel Roosevelt. His only explanation, issued fr 
Rhode Island a week after the dinner, was that both he 

id Snyder were kept from the dinner by the pressure 
of “a historic legislative week in Washington.” 

In consequence, the Jackson Day dinner was rather 
like a marriage ceremony at which the minister, Colonel 
Roosevelt, was present with the ring and the book, while 
the bride and groom—the left and the right—were ¢ 
barrassingly absent. At the last minute Pauley decided to 
attend, and in deference perhaps to his surly presence 
the “‘policy statement’’ was not read or distribute 
Thanks to some frenzied last-minute recruiting 
A. D. A. Democrats and some good staff work, the d 
but neither the main speech, an un- 
inspired effort by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, nor the 
singing of Dinah Shore and Frank Sinatra nor the an! 

f Danny Kaye managed to dispel the general apath 
7 re Sch ary struck the one si ignificant note when he said 
that ‘‘a man who should have been here became worried 
by the free expression of an idea. By failing to be here 
he has insulted a very great lady .. . and a name that he 
should have always held in great respect and honor.’ 

After the dinner the Los Angeles County Democratic 
Central Committee, a notably indepeniient body, voted 
to censure President Truman for having “refused to 
allow” Secretary Snyder to be present, demanded the 
resignation of Pauley as national committeeman, voted 
to retain in California the entire proceeds of the dinnct, 
and had harsh things to say about Gael Sullivan. Inci- 
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ner was sold out, 
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dentally, this same committee had previously repudiated 
the Truman Doctrine. Pauley replied by sharply criticiz- 
ing James Roosevelt on two counts: first, for having pre- 
pared the “policy statement’’; and, second, for having 
“brought it up at this time’’—implying that he objected 
not so much to the statement as to its timing in relation 
to Wallace's appearances. A few days later six crotchety 
Democratic state senators issued a statement blasting 
Colonel Roosevelt and indorsing the Truman Doctrine. 

Thus, so far as official relationships are concerned, the 
Democratic Party in California is sharply split. The state 
chairman has been repudiated by the national committee- 
man and, in effect, by the President and the National 


Committee, although the National Committee did an- 


nounce on June 13 that efforts were being made ‘'to re- 
pair the breach.”” On the other side, the central com- 
mittee of the largest county in the state has repudiated 
the national committeeman and bluntly censured the 
President. The split was unquestionably produced by an 
upsurge of popular sentiment which has made Henry 
Wallace the symbol of the people's profound dissatisfac- 
tion with Truman and Company. It was Wallace who 
forced the issue in California—not Pauley or Roosevelt. 

Determined to drive the wedge still deeper, Robert W. 
Kenny, former Attorney General, lost no time in inviting 
all Californians interested in organizing a Wallace dcle- 
gation to meet in Fresno on July 19 for the purpose of 
forming a statewide committee which would, in turn, 
select the Wallace delegates. The invitation states most 
explicitly that only those individuals should attend who 
are prepared to support Wallace “all the way.’’ Con- 
vinced that a revolt against Truman can be organized in 
the West, Kenny is determined to take a Wallace dele- 
gation to the next Democratic convention. 

Ed Pauley will, of course, head a Truman delegation. 
There is not the slightest possibility at this time that such 
a delegation could attract liberal or progressive support, 
though it is not unthinkable that a few liberal sttagglers 

i induced to join 1 r. Befc > Fresno meet- 
might be induced t n it later. Before the Fr t 
ing no one can say just how representative of liberal- 


labor strength the Wallace delegation will be, but it will 
certainly have a large rank-and-file following and will 


draw support from a surprisingly large number of 
Democratic county committees—those of Los Angeles, 
Alameda (Oakland), and San Diego counties among 
others. It is quite possible that a majority of the Los 
Angeles County Committee would go along. Conceiv- 
ably there could be a third delegation, pledged to Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren. Having won the Democratic and 
Republican nominations in 1946, Warren will certainly 
be tempted to take advantage of California’s wide-open 
cross-filing system and the split in the Democratic Party 
by entering a slate of delegates in the primary. A War- 
ren delegation would draw votes from Truman, not from 
Wallace, and in a three-cornered Truman-Warren-W al- 





lace fight a Wallace delegation would stand a good 
chance of success. 

There could be still another delegation, 
either James Roosevelt or Mrs. Eleanor Rooseveit, which 


pledged to 
would be, in effect, an uninstructed delegation. Its for- 
mation would seriously interfere with Mr. Wallace's 
chances; on the other hand it would not have much 
strength if isolated from the mass support which he ob- 
viously enjoys. Much depends, therefore, on the attitude 
of such middle-of-the-road liberals as George Outland, 
Chet Holifield, Helen 
Douglas, 
Dore Schary, and, of 


Gahagan 


course, James Roose- 
velt. The appearance 
of this fourth delega- 
tion would precipitate 
a major struggle for 
control of the liberal 
Cali- 
could 


degenerate into a re- 


movement in 
fornia which 
petition of the dis- 
Patterson- 
Rogers fight of 1946. 


astrous 


The idea of the 
Fresno meeting, that 





Henry Wallace 


Ss. Of a 


, 


grass-roots 
people's convention, is a good one. And Bob Kenny 
cannot fairly be accused of “jumping the gun” ia 
issuing the call for this meeting. If a revolt against Tru- 
man was to be organized in the West, action could not 
have been postponed much longer, for the problem of 
what to do with the sentiment aroused by the Wallace 
meetings assumed large proportions immediately after 
the Jackson Day dinner. There was also the danger that 
leadership of the Wallace movement might be pre- 
empted by some of the more impetuous and politically 
irresponsible left-wing Democrats in Los Angeles, 
Wanting to postpone a decision as long as possible, 
most of the middle-of-the-road liberals have looked with 
favor on the idea of a “favorite-son” delegation or some 
last-minute compromise with the Truman-Pauley axis. 
Colonel Roosevelt's position has been that Truman's 
nomination is assured and that the most any insurgent 
movement can hope to achieve is the nomination of a 
liberal for the Vice-Presidency and some platform con- 
cessions. A fight between the Pauley and Roosevelt forccs 
over this issue would be essentially meaningless. Ld 
Pauley is too sophisticated and flexible a politician to be 
mildly criti- 


statement 


much concerned over a “polig 
cizing the President's foreign policy; 


excited about a few finely phrased declarations in a party 


nor would he get 


platform. His major concern is to defeat a ground-sy ell 
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movement for Wallace in California, and it was solely 
from this point of view that he took exception to the 
“policy statement.” The Pauley crowd neither like nor 
trust Junmy Roosevelt. They opposed his election as state 
chairman a year ago, and their opposition has never 
abated. Since they are now in undisputed control of the 
pro-Truman elements, the only rival delegation that 
could possibly win would be one that was explicitly and 
noisily anti-Truman, in short, a Wallace delegation. 

Nevertheless, consultations should have been held 
with the middle-of-the-roaders before the Fresno meet- 
ing was publicly announced, if only for the purpose of 
explaining to them, as a matter of protocol, the reasons 
underlying the decision. The meeting should also have 
been preceded by several months of intensive spade work 
with the trade unions and other mass organizations. To 
date Colonel Roosevelt's only comment on the Fresno 
meetiag has been that since it is for Wallace “all the 
way, he cannot attend. 

That the West is the place to organize a revolt against 
Truman, or, as Bob Kenny puts it, “to demonstrate his 
is clearly shown by the open breach in 


unsuitability,” 
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California—the most clear-cut and unbridgeable split be- 
tween pro-Truman and anti-Truman forces within t 
Democratic Party that has occurred anywhere as yet 
Powered by the steam that one can hear hissing in Cali- 
fornia’s political boilers, a conference of liberal-lab 
groups in the Western states in late September or Octo 
ber might well succeed in laying the foundations for a 
Western revolt. A set of basic interests cutting sharply 
across party lines unite the Western states in support of 
an expanding economic program with strong emphasis 
on reclamation and power projects and in opposition to 
Eastern industrial dominance, monopoly control, patent 
pools, discriminatory freight rates, and the like. The 
strongest regional support for President Truman's veto 
of the Taft-Hartley bill came from the Pacific Coast Con- 
gressional delegation. With Wallace as the symbol and 
Kenny as the strategist, a Western revolt could assume 
large proportions. 

The political situation in California is the key to t 
success or failure of such a movement. An internecine 
fight among liberals in California for leadership of 
anti-Truman movemertt would spread dismay and c 
fusion in the other Western states 
In 1946 the left wing split away f: 
the liberal Democrats in California 
forcing the ill-considered candidacy 
of Ellis Patterson for the United States 
Senate. Can it be that the liberal Dem- 
ocrats will make a similar mistake in 
1948 by splitting with the left wing 

Some light is thrown on this qu 
tion by the results of a poll of Dem 
cratic voters taken in Los Ange! 
this week. They show Truman lead 
ing Wallace by only a slight margin 
with Governor Earl Warren in third 
place, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
fourth. Under these circumstances the 
middle-of-the-roaders would hardly 
want to risk the valuable name 
Roosevelt in a primary fight; the 
same poll shows that Governor War- 
ren’s ‘non-partisan’ pretense is 
ginning to wear pretty thin. Stl! 
unknown is the attitude of organized 
labor, more particularly of the rank 
and file of the A. F. of L. and the 
right wing of the C. I. O. Will 
ganized labor in California merge 
differences for a common political 
purpose? In the last analysis, the a 
wer to this question will determine 
whether a successful revolt against 


Truman can be engineered in the 
West. 
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There is only one escape from it, and that only tem- 


porary. If Lewis can negotiate a contract before August 


1 


act take effect, he can eliminate some trouble and 


postpone the rest for a year. But it seems very likely 
that a part of the industry, particularly the Southera 
operators, will choose not to grant a contract so soon. 
To obtain agreement, they would have to give Lewis 
a closed shop, whereas if they hold out until the law 
takes effect they may be able to avoid making this 1- 
cession. 

Let us assume, then, that there is no disposition to 
get a contract before the effective date, and that Lewis 
is obliged to take the steps prescribed under the new 
law. What does he have to do just to get what he now 
has, not to mention anything more? How fast docs he 
Take a deep breath: 
| 


have to run to stay where he is? 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers have for some 
years enjoyed a union shop. A miner must join the 
I. M. W. to kee 


[ 
hat union. Further, for some years 


ro 


p his job, once he is hired in a mine 
represented by t Lewis 


has been able to conduct either nation-wide or regional 
bargaining. 

He dare not relinquish either of these assets. In 
petiods of slack demand either the open shop or mine- 
by-mine bargaining would whipsaw his wage scales 


down to the point of disappearance, as he learned 
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thizer, or a fellow who believes in the overthrow of the 
government by force. 

Let us assume that there has been no slip-up, that 
every officer has found a notary and filed an affidavit, that 
every member has received the proper report. (If there 
has been any lapse, the union is disqualified, or else the 
NLRB must interpret the law on these points loosely. In 
the latter case there are just that many more issues for 
the courts. Let's forget it, for the case is getting compli- 
cated enough anyway.) So the complaint is issued by the 
NLRB and the aggrieved party will then carry the case 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. The record and petition 
must be printed and the case set for argument, giving 
time to both parties to prepare briefs. If there is maxi- 
mum alacrity, the case may be argued early in October. 
The court gives it precedence over everything else, and a 
decision comes down in early November. 

There may or may not be a good chance to obtain a 
writ of certiorari. In any event, the losing party is sure to 
try. Let's say a petition is drafted, printed, and filed in 
two weeks. The other party has twenty days in which 
to file a response. By now we are in the middle of De- 
cember. 

The Supreme Court, also giving the matter precedence, 
may have its answer in a week. Assuming it denies the 
petition—which is unlikely, since the issues are so novel 
and important—the matter of an appropriate bargaining 
unit will be decided by Christmas. If the court grants the 
writ, and takes the case, add three months as a minimum 
to this time-table. 

The next step is to see whether the employees in the 
bargaining unit determined upon wish to be represented 
by the U. M. W. An election appears to be necessary— 
an election in 3,500 mines. This will cost, if previous 
experience is a guide, $180,000, and will take at least 
two weeks. The Ides of January are upon us. After the 
election the U. M. W. must collect signatures of 30 
per cent of its members on a petition asking for a union 
shop. Let us say that this task is accomplished by Feb- 
fuary 1. 

It is then necessary for the board to conduct another 
election—it could not have done this before, for the 
petition, to be honored, must have been presented by a 
union already certified as a bargaining representative. So 
the miners vote again, another $180,000 is spent, and 
perhaps in two weeks’ time the NLRB is able to assure 
itself that 50 per cent of all the miners want a union 
shop. 

Still breaking time records, the union and operators 
would convene within a week, on Washington's Birth- 
day, to hear Lewis's demand for a union shop. Assume, 
although there is every reason for making exactly the 
Opposite assumption, that the operators are willing to 
grant the demand. But half a dozen coal-mine states have 
laws which forbid the union shop. They may have been 
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enforced with great laxity, if at all, in the past, but now 
their enforcement falls ultimately on the federal gov. 
ernment. No employer can take a chance lest a disap. 
pointed non-union job applicant have an air-tight case 
against him. So some of the operators refuse the union- 
shop demand. 

Lewis cannot yield. On this issue alone, whatever 
others exist, the negotiations break down, by March 1, 

Then, presumably, the eighty-day injunction procedure 
for threatened ‘‘national-emergency” strikes starts to run 
its course. We need not go into the details of this pro- 
cedure except to note that the injunction order would 
probably be appealed and that the whole matter might be 
suspended while the order was being reviewed. Assum- 
ing it stood up, there would be a third NLRB election to 
see if the miners would accept the last offer of their em- 
ployers. If they refused, and the injunction was lifted, 
and the strike took place, the President would be issuin; 
his report to the Eightieth Congress just as it was gettin, 
ready to adjourn—about a year from now. 

Thus the dispute would not be settled until there had 

een a year of NLRB work, three NLRB elections, at 
least one Appellate Court review of a board decision, a 
proceeding in a District Court, possibly one or two Ap- 
pellate Court reviews of that decision, two reports by a 
board of inquiry, one report to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, and some mixing in, to a greater or lesser degrce, 
by the Supreme Court. 

Absurd? Of course, In the first place the actual time- 
table for all this would be nearer two years than the 
breakneck one-year schedule recited above. Secondly, 
Lewis would clearly not have been content to operate al! 
this time on an open-shop basis, and just as clearly tle 
nation could not have lived for a year without coal. 

Would the “emergency” injunction have come into 
play before—say, early this July, if there was a strike at 
that time? Possibly, but it is hard to see how the pre- 
ventive machinery of the law could be invoked before 
the negotiating machinery of the law was permitted to 
operate. And if it could, are there any other terms on 
which a settlement could be made without denying the 
U. M. W. the union shop? The law, though, is supposed 
to permit the union shop. 

In point of fact, it clearly does not permit the union 
shop except after this twelve-month period or longer of 
hocus-pocus. 

The coal industry is an extreme case. Yet much the 
same procedure would be invoked if a union shop were 
demanded in any other industry where industry-wide or 
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~ regional bargaining has been the rule, or in any company 


where an employer chose to challenge the union shop. 
The period would be shortened only in cases in which 
the NLRB had previously determined the appropria‘c 
bargaining unit and in which there was no good basis 
for contesting that determination. The time schedule 
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Revolution in Eastern Europe 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 


II. A Regional Planned Economy 


Vienna, June 1 


ional planned economy are being 
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planted in the capitals of Eastern Europe. 
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It is an 


old, old dream. There were a few open discussions 
of the idea during the war, but the Soviet Union frowned 
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and ended it. Now the concept is being quictly 
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the East. Markets for Austria's industrial products can 
be found now only in Eastern Europe with its great con- 
sumption potential. 

So far the Soviet Union's trade relations with these 
countries have been pretty one-sided, designed for the 
agerandizement and rehabilitation of Russia. In time 
they will be worked down to a more equitable arrange- 
ment, but there will never be a return to the situation 
that existed before the war, when Czechoslovakia’s trade 
with Russia was only 5 per cent of its total foreign trade 
and Poland's was less than half of 1 per cent. The poten- 
tialities of Russian trade with Eastern Europe are tre- 
mendous. By supplying raw materials and receiving fin- 
ished goods Russia will help these countries raise their 
standard of living and keep them out of their former 
bondage to the highly industrialized Western nations. 

Still other trade possibilities, outside the Eastern Euro- 
pean family, are being explored: Poland has an exten- 
sive agreement with Sweden, and Czechoslovakia with 
Finland. Future and existing agreements with all the 
Scandinavian countries, with other countries of Western 
Europe, and with the Middle East, where a growing 
sense of nationalism is combined with a comparatively 
low standard of living, will continuously strengthen the 
economic unity of the countries of Eastern Europe. 

The Western powers could help, of course. Great 
Britain has significantly reversed its position, as is indi- 
cated by its recent agreements with Poland and Hungary 
and its current talks with Yugoslavia. The United States 
is evidently determined not to help countries within 
the Russian sphere, or if it does, to do so on its own 
terms. But it is seriously mistaken if it thinks that the 
new regimes will revise their policies to get dollars. 

Without American help the new regimes will lower 
their objectives: they will postpone the rise in the stand- 
ard of living which they had anticipated and simply 
make strenuous efforts to maintain minimum consump- 
tion levels. Without American assistance the recovery of 
Eastern Europe will be hard. But it will go on.® 

Imitating the Soviet Union, the various countries have 
launched long-term plans for industrial development. 
With UNRRA help, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia have got off to an excellent start. Yugoslavia has a 
five-year plan, Poland a three-year plan, Czechoslovakia 
a two-year plan, and Hungary is embarking on a three- 
year plan on August 1. Bulgaria, having suffered least, is 
taking it more easily and gradually. Rumania has not 
done any serious planning as yet, and Albania should be 
considered an autonomous region within the federal sys- 
tem of Yugoslavia, with its economy geared to that of 
the larger unit. Four-power occupation of Austria and 
the delay in obtaining a treaty have held up nearly all 
planning in this already industrialized country, but the 


* Mr. Poulos mailed his piece from Vienna before the Marshall 
plan was announced.—&DITORS THB NATION, 
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powerful Social Democratic Party has detailed projects 
which will fit into the new Eastern European pattern. 

The rapid rate of industrial development called for 
by all the plans anticipates the absorption of surplus agri- 
cultural labor. Such a development would catail a drastic 
reorganization of each country’s economic structure and 
a great change in this agrarian region’s mode of life. 


PROGRESS OF NATIONALIZATION 


Whatever inspiration has been drawn from the Rus- 
sian system, there has been no indiscriminate, slavish 
adoption of it. There has been absolutely no collectiviza- 
tion, and no general arbitrary abolition of private enter- 
prise. In Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, where 
nearly all basic and large industries have been national- 
ized, private initiative has still plenty of scope. In Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania nationalization has made 
little progress. An exception is Bulgaria’s tobacco in- 
dustry, which was brought under strict state control soon 
after the war. 

Nationalization of large industries in Austria is being 
delayed by Russia’s interpretation of the “‘external- 
German-assets” clause of the Potsdam agreement, by 
which it claims ownership of most Austrian plants. Else- 
where, for specific compensation, the Soviet Union has 
left German assets to the states concerned: the synthetic 
oil plant at Most has been turned over to Czechoslovakia, 
and coal-mining equipment in Silesia to Poland. 

As an ex-enemy state Rumania is not permitted to 
nationalize properties owned by citizens of U. N. coun- 
tries. The larger part of Rumanian oil is thus owned. The 
Russians now control the rest through “Sovrom Petrol,” 
a corporation in which theoretically the Soviet Union and 
the Rumanian government have equal shares but which 
is actually controlled by the Russians, Rumania’s mari- 
time services are monopolized by “Sovrom Transport’; 
its lending and credit facilities and its export and import 
trade will eventually all center in “Sovrombanc.” The 
lumber industry is to be run for Russia's benefit by “Sov- 
romlemm,” and air transport is monopolized by “Tars.” 
Russia’s economic infiltration of Rumania has been blunt'y 
carried out, but if one recalls past imperial practices and 
the tactics of power politics, condemnation of it will not 
be too severe. The important thing is that Rumania is 
the only Eastern European country whose economy Russia 
has succeeded in tying firmly to its own. 

So far Austria, aided by the Western Allies, has suc- 
cessfully resisted similar “fifty-fifty” proposals by the 
Russians. Hungary and Russia have a very weak joint 
air line, “Maszovlet,” unclear arrangements on motot 
transport, and a confused, indefinite deal on bauxite de- 
posits. The Rumanian government could have stalled oa 
Russian demands as Austria and Hungary have done. 

Considering the obstacles created by Russian policy, 
the meager means, the creaky economic and bureaucratic 
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machinery which had to be used, the strides toward 
dustrialization in Eastern Europe in the past two years 
have been truly remarkable. 

THE 


WORKERS SUPPORT THE NEW REGIMES 


The revolution has not led to chaos and will not Jead 
» chaos—despite ¢ 11 thinking of Western 
ly because the working 
a new incentive. The 
Poland, Yugoslavia, 


I during the past two years 


diplomats and economists— large 


class believes it has acquired 
workers of 
Czechoslovakia, and Hunga 
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achievements of the 


e. The workers are the strength and 


the Eastern European governments, 
though in Yugoslav 
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followings 
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and the other governments too 
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sive direction of the Communists except in Austria, 
and Poland. 


war and 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, These countries 


had sizeable industries before the therefore 


some trade-union tradition. 
In Austria the € 


by the Social Dem« 
joined the Communists in the first excit 
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ommunists are greatly outnumbered 


ycrats; in Hungary many workers 


tement of libera- 
tion but have now returned to the Social Democratic 
The Social Democrats are much the strong 
Hungarian workers’ parties. The Socialists of 


slovakia and Poland have epi a foothold in the labor 


est of the 
Czecho- 


fold. 


movements of those countries but have lost considerable 
strength to the Communists. Such trade unions as existed 
in Bulg 
they were suppressed by the various dictatorial and semi- 
the Com- 


The Communists control them today, too. 


raria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia in the past, before 


dictatorial were controlled by 
munists. 
Most of the workers 
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gove rnments, 


are better off than they were be- 
fore the war, those whose lot has not actually im- 
proved are better off in comparison with other classes. 
But the great problem of alleviating the misery and dis- 
content of the peasants remains to be solved. All _ 
countries of Eastern Europe except Austria and Czec 

slovakia have a surplus rural population. From 70 to 
80 per cent of the region’s 100,000,000 inhab 
off the land— 


Industries have 


itants try 
to make a living a third more than the land 


can support always been too limited to 


absorb the surplus. Between 1929 and 1937 Yugoslavia’s 
total population increased by almost 2,000,000, while 


industrial workers increased by only 200,000. 


AID FOR THE PEASANTS 


Programs designed to correct this situation face many 
difficulties, and the condition of the rural population w ill 
remain an unsettling factor for some time to come. 
Greater or land reforms 


throughout the region. The land has not been collecti- 
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A. V. C.’s Big Chance 


BY DANIEL JAMES 


HE American Veterans Committee has its second 
chance to take the leadership of those veterans of 
World War II whose interest in their nation’s life 
goes somewhat beyond bonuses, beer, and skittles. Its 
first clear challenge to progressive thought and action 
was dimmed during last year by internal difficulties. The 
Communists, who at the outset had left it alone, bored 
into chapter after chapter and threatened to take over 
national control. That they did not speaks well not only 
for the top leadership but for an awakened political 
sense in the rank and file. These refused to accept a mi- 
nority control that had bedeviled so many sections of the 
liberal and labor movement. They demonstrated that it 
was possible to hold to a firm progressive course without 
yielding to a group which, whatever the label it wore, 
followed slavishly a line dictated from outside. 

The showdown came at the recent Milwaukee con- 
vention. The situation was critical, not only because of 
the year’s difficulties but because of a necessary change 
in national leadership. Charles G. Bolté, the national 
chairman, had gained unchallenged prestige during the 
period when the organization built itself up from a hand- 
ful of service men, most of them in the army, to its pres- 
ent substantial strength of over 100,000. Now he was 
leaving to carry on his university work in Oxford. Gil 
Harrison, vice-chairman, who had become the main target 
of Communist attack, had decided to withdraw in the 
interests of greater harmony. On the election of the ex- 
ecutive officers and of the new National Planning Com- 
mittee the strength and unity of A. V. C. would depend. 

At the convention the issue was somewhat compli- 
cated by a “third caucus” led by Michael Straight, the 
young publisher of the New Republic. Straight, out- 
spokenly anti-Communist, insisted that American for- 
eign policy was the chief issue liberal veterans had to 
face. The Truman Doctrine menaced peace and required 
a united front of all liberals. The main effect of the 
Straight caucus was to draw off non-Communist strength 
from the Communist-led faction. But the sentiment of 
the convention itself in voicing overwhelming disap- 
proval of the Truman Doctrine robbed his platform of 
much of its appeal. It was soon apparent that the great 
majority was forming behind the Independent Progres- 
sive caucus. 

When the voting returns were in, the Independent 
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Progressives had elected a new chairman, Chat Pater- 
son, by an over-ali majority, the Straight group running 
a bad third. Richard Bolling, Midwest field director of 
Americans for Democratic Action, won the vice-chair- 
manship easily against a combined opposition vote. Of 
the twenty-four posts on the National Planning Com- 
mittee, the Independent Progressives won twenty-four. 

There is no doubt, then, about the mandate carried 
by the new National Planning Committee. The threat of 
Communist control is ended. 

The question is: what will A. V. C, do with its new 
opportunity? If the tenor of resolutions passed indicates 
anything, it should do well. The convention, after 
attacking the Truman Doctrine, came out strongly for 
more United Nations control in world affairs and inter- 
national control of atomic energy along the lines of the 
American plan. It blasted the Taft-Hartley labor bill— 
then entering its final stage—but criticized jurisdictional 
strikes. It took a strong stand against racial and religious 
discrimination, called for a permanent FEPC, demanded 
that “the government assume responsibility for getting 
homes for veterans,” and backed General Bradley «s 
head of the Veterans’ Administration. It turned thumbs 
down on a veterans’ bonus—in opposition both to the 
Communist and the American Legion line. ‘'Bonuses,” 
it declared, “‘are handouts and as such are inconsistent 
With the more modern and intelligent theories of social 
and economic security.” 

The new members of the Planning Committee sug- 
gest that the A. V. C. is reaching out beyond the group 
that originally brought it into being and directed its 
early destinies. Chat Paterson, the new chairman, served 
for eighteen months as the A. V. C.’s man on Capitol 
Hill. His experience will be invaluable to an organiz.- 
tion that intends to focus much of its attention on Wash:- 
ington. Bolling, the vice-chairman, has had more than 
an academic acquaintance with the fight for civil liber- 
ties: he carries a scar on his left temple—a gift from 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s goons one day in New Orleans. 
Four of the new members have labor backgrounds. Three 
represent Southern liberalism; one of them, Lester Per- 
sells of Atlanta having helped unseat Herman Talmadce. 
Six of the group have had experience with the federal 
government. Two are Negroes. The Planning Com- 
mittee is represeatative of all parts of the country. 

To class either A. V. C.’s platform or its new 
leadership as “right-wing” is therefore nonsense. Both 
are liberal enough to be a thorn in the flesh of the pres- 
ent wielders of Congressional authority. They are liberal 
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enough to attract veterans who see that the things Roose- 
velt stood for in American life are seriously threatened. 
More than that, at a time when liberal thought is once 
more showing signs of life, they provide A. V. C. with 
a common ground to share with other left-of-center 


15 


movements. A revitalized A. V. C. will undoubtedly at- 
tract those veterans who remember the war was fought 
for certain objectives beyond victory and who have been 
looking for an organization with unequivocal standards 
and an uncompromising leadership. 


Radio: Tool of the Reactionartes 


BY CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


BILL to revise the Communications Act of 1934 

is currently being pushed through Congress with 

unseemly haste and little opportunity for responsi- 
ble civic groups to prepare and present their point of 
view, The National Association of Broadcasters has 
seized the opportunity to press its case against the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and its “infamous” 
Blue Book on radio’s public-service responsibilities. 

Radio, here and elsewhere, is one of the big prizes in 
the current struggle for power by reactionary private 
enterprise. The agitation has spread to Canada, where an 
unscrupulous campaign is being waged to bring discredit 
on the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and, at the 
same time, to expand commercial broadcasting. An inde- 
pendent Canadian columnist, Jack Scott, describes it as 
“a campaign of trick slogans and falsehoods.”” Canada’s 
privately owned stations have bought full-page adver- 
tisements, at a cost of thousands of dollars, in over sev- 
enty newspapers, and quaintly refer to their contents as 
a “series of public discussions.’ They have also used 
their own radio facilities to bombard the public with 
propaganda. The C. B. C. has rather stuffily decided that, 
as a public organization, it is precluded from answering 
back. Thus the “discussion” before the public has been, 
to say the least, one-sided. 

The campaign has had open of tacit support from 
most Canadian newspapers—signal exceptions are the 
Montreal Star and the Ottawa Journal—and also from 
certain ‘‘free-enterprise’’ interests. A number of high- 
powered public-relations concerns in Toronto and Mont- 
real are actively involved. It has now reached its climax 
in hearings before a special parliamentary committee. 

The private station owners’ brief opens with the time- 
worn slogan about the peril to free speech offered by a 
monopoly. There is, however, little or nothing in C. B. 
C.’s record to suggest that freedom of speech has been 
either curtailed or threatened. An even more con- 
temptible argument by innuendo is contained in the fol- 
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lowing passage from the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters brief. Referring to the exploratory studies of the 
Aird Commission, which laid the groundwork for Can- 
ada’s present broadcasting system, it observes, ‘The 
commission was most favorably impressed by the German 
radio system. That was one year before Hitler took over.’ 
(The C. B. C. bitterly remembers that had the Aird 
Commission been heeded to the full, the present contro- 
versy would never have arisen, for among its recommen- 
dations not later adopted was the gradual absorption, by 
purchase, of private stations into the C. B. C. system.) 

Elsewhere the brief submits as evidence in support of 
its case the results of a public-opinion poll purporting to 
prove that the majority of Canadians support a system 
of commercial enterprise. It is instructive to note that 
this poll was financed, not by the private stations, but by 
the Imperial Oil Company, Aluminium, Ltd., Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Canadian General Electric, and Northern 
Electric. “Since then a number of companies, corpora- 
tions, and trade associations have participated.” 

But while in the United States commercial broad- 
casters attack the FCC, Canadian private interests seek 
expanded activity through the creation of a Canadian 
FCC. To understand this paradox some knowledge of 
the Canadian system of broadcasting is necessary. Radio 
in Canada represents an uneasy compromise between 
the British and American systems. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, deriving its basic revenue from a 
license fee paid by radio-set owners, controls and oper- 
ates all network broadcasting. Private commercial sta- 
tions are limited to local-station operations. But the 
C. B. C. functions not only as a network broadcasting 
system but as a regulatory commission with powers ovet 
private stations far exceeding those of the FCC. It is em- 
powered, for example, “to control the character of any 
and all programs broadcast by private stations’ and “to 
determine the proportion of time which may be devoted 
to advertising.”’ Though the enforcement of these and 
like powers has never been more than perfunctory, pri- 
vate stations resent control, and the main object of their 
present attack is the C. B. C.’s dual role as broadcaster 
and arbiter of the policies or practice of private stations. 

The strength of their case on this count has to be 








admi Cc. B. ¢ S own chairman has de- 
clared, has con to be a serious financial competite r 

h private st for the advertising dollar. This re 
ults f1 f; iat the license revenue (the fee per 
radio ) es no ae me oe operating 
( Because of Canada’s vast area and scattered popu- 
lation, ¢ eration of a nation-wide radio system is more 
expensive there than in any other country in the world. 
One single station in New York can cover a population 
as great as that of the whole of Canada. In Canada thirty 
( nor | n t] sands of mules of 
expensive land lines are necessary. C. B. C. has therefore 
had to sup} t its license revenue by accepting spon- 
sored programs—-mostly from the United States—and 
even “spe nents.” The pul will not stand 
for a further increase in the license feewand C. B. C.’s 
resources, even supplem nted by advertising, remain in- 
adequate for effective service. 

The Canadian Association of Broadcasters contends 


that while they welcome C. B. C.’s competition, they 


resent its regulatory powers. They ask that tl 


t 1iese Powers 
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be vested instead in an “impartial” commission equiva- 


‘ 1 1 
lent to the FCC. Coupled with this is a demand that 
i 
private ations be admitted to the network field of 


operations. (They nrovide no satisfactory answer to the 


question of how this will be financed. ) 

mpetition from C. B, C. 
will be welcome is of course specious. This is only the 
first round in a struggle to obtain the ultimate demise of 
Tea 


indicates, as has been said, that a small majority of lis- 
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Phe opinion poll presented to the committee 
teners favor “independent ownership of radio.” But 
while the sponsorship of this poll casts doubt upon the 
accuracy of its indings, it 1s probably truc that many 
Canadian listeners would prefer to be md of the license 
fee. Envious eyes are cast on the varied entertainment 
programs heard, free, by listeners in the United States. 

But here, surely, is a case where democracy and pub- 
lic interest are not well served by deference to popular 
opinion, which rests on very partial knowledge of the 
relevant facts. Should Canada acquire a system of broad- 
casting similar to ours, those who support the change 
must weigh the price. They might well study with more 
care the price that we are paying for a system in which 
private enterprise has been allowed to get away with 
murder by an FCC without stomach for its regulatory 
responsibilities. The price for ¢ anada can be estimated 
with some confidence as follows: 

1. Private radio will concentrate, as it has done in 
the United States, on audiences in densely populated 
urban areas, Canada has vast areas of thin rural popu- 
lation. They are important to Canada, Much of the en- 
ergy and funds of C. B. C. are spent in trying to provide 
for their needs. From private radio they will receive 


snort measure, 
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2. Private radio will tend, as here, to provide mini- 
yum service where handsome profits are not imme- 
diately forthcoming. As one Canadian paper—the 
Montreal Star—which has foreseen the danger in the 


current Crisis, puts it, “It is a fact that in our complex, 


; -_ . sntcoen anal - ~ » . . ; im 
technical, international world a democracy must maintain 
ceasciess effort to educate itself. Radio discussion, ex 


planation, and interpretations of policy are important in- 
struments to this end....C. B. C. has undertaken many 


programs, worthless commercially and not necessarily 
with large listening audiences. It is important to ask, 


the C. B. C.’s revenues are to be restricted, whether 


ternative available, prepared or able 


there will be any a 
to spend large sums of money—without profit—to main- 
tain these national objectives.”” The private stations’ cur- 
rent concept of public service is illustrated by their 
nswer to a question on this point posed by the parlia- 
mentary committee which sat in 1946, ‘One station re 
ported that it recorded interviews with local British war 
brides and sent the recordings, free of charge, to the 
brides’ parents in Britain. . . . Other stations had put or 
local man-in-the-street interviews. Many considered tha 
they had done well by putting their facilities at the d 
posal of war-loan committees.” 

3. Educational broadcasts and similar special services 
expensive and unprofitable, will be curtailed. Even 
the United States, where $400,000,000 goes annually t 
program making, such services hardly match up to th 
urgent needs of our time. Canada, which is a poorer 
country, is unlikely to fare better. 

. Canadian listeners will be inundated with pro- 
grams ‘made in the U. S.” They will be popular. But th 


growth of sound Canadianism, in fostering which th 
C. B. C. has played a distinguished part, will be retarde 


if not eliminaied altogether. Canada will become, o1 
the air at least, a cultural dependency of the United 
States. 

5. French Canadians form over a third of the popu- 
lation. French Canada gets very special service from th 
C. B. C. There are those who question whether com- 
mercial radio will provide comparable service. 

To the Canadian populace, as ill informed about radi 
as our own, glutted with vicious and one-sided propa- 
ganda, such a price may not seem heavy. It is, however, 
to be hoped that more enlightened groups may weig) 
in time the implications of the present drive by power- 
ful, moneyed interests to seize control of the Canadian 
air. A sensible suggestion is that of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which pleads for the appointment o! 
a royal commission to study Canadian radio needs 
1947. Such a step would provide time for a sober revie 
of Canada’s peculiar cultural problems and might be 
expected to produce the right answer. It would als 
remove the discussion from the area of political 


partisanship. 
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of tedium, that fascism is recovering its strength with a 
speed exceeding the most sensational predictions. One could 
count on one’s fingers the people in this country who have 
shared my conviction. Many liberal observers have been con- 
centrating so eagerly upon the big diplomatic battle, Wash- 
ington versus Moscow, that they have paid little attention to 
this astonishing revival. But one American voice has con- 
sistently, and with a high sense of democratic responsibility, 
stressed the fascist danger. I refer to William L. Shirer, who 
last Sunday came back to the subject in his comment in the 
New York Herald Tribune on the latest report of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Study of European Questions. 

I have that document before me. Its authors are also lib- 
erals, mild liberals most of them, but they live in Europe and 
can hear closer at hand the growling of the awakened beast. 
The report is dramatic but not hysterical. Instead of large 
phrases it offers a collection of well-authenticated facts. Only 
in one sentence. does it reveal how deeply the committee 
members have been moved by recent developments: “The 
Allied peoples are beginning to wonder if the considerable 
sacrifices they accepted in the course of an unprecedented 
war have not been suffered in vain.” 

It must have been hard for a man like Edouard Herriot, 
whom I heard only a year ago in Paris repudiate those cynics 
who were proclaiming the peace lost, to subscribe to such a 
comment. But a year ago Schacht had not yet been consulted 
by the American military authorities on the economic prob- 
lems of the Western zone; the former chief of the Nazi 
General Staff, General Franz Halder, was not yet “cooper- 
ating with the historical division of the General Staff of the 
American army” ; Franco had not yet, for all practical British 
and American purposes, been acknowledged as Spain's irre- 
placeable chief of state; and the Pope had not yet bestowed 
upon Perén a high Vatican order. It is only in the last 
year that fascists have been received and even welcomed into 
the Western democratic brotherhood. The struggle for re- 
covery that in the past has followed the defeat of every 
ideological movement of similar proportions has been one of 
enviable brevity for the fascists. A few were sacrificed in the 
first flush of victory, but as one of the Nurnberg casualties 
put it before he mounted the scaffold, “individual Nazis, 
not Nazism, have been hanged.” 

The facts about Schacht and Halder are not taken from 
the committee report. It was the United Press which on 
June 18 reported that “{ American} intelligence officers who 
have been questioning Schacht said his ideas for stabilizing 
German economy will be seriously considered.” It was Karl 
von Wiegand who, having met the former German Chief of 
Staff “‘casually’’ in an eye clinic at Marburg University, re- 
ported on June 22 General Halder’s present relations with 
the American army and his ideas about war with Russia. 
“Soviet Russia [said Halder} could be invaded through 
the White Sea and Archangel, and the invading forces could 


Fer: more than a year I have been insisting, to the point 


drive down toward the Volga River, the Mississippi of Rus- 
sia in Europe. At the same time other forces could go through 


‘the Dardanelles into the Black Sea. Another army could 


advance from Turkey. Another from Greece and Thrace 
through the Balkans.” A typical Nazi application of the 
Truman Doctrine. Though von Wiegand may have embroi- 
dered into the story some of his inveterate Germanophilis, 
the interesting fact is that a year ago Halder would have been 
more interested in saving his skin than in selling his solutioa 
for the world’s present troubles. 

It is in the light of the whole record that the committee's 
report should be read. To many names long since mentioned 
in The Nation, the committee adds those of Nazis occupying 
high positions in the Western zones. The man who practi- 
cally controls the allocation of coal is Herr Helmut Kugler, 
not only a member of the Nazi Party but a former official of 
Hitler's Intelligence Service. The general director of the en- 
tire railway transport system in the British zone is Dr. Fritz 
Busch, another Nazi party member. 

The report mentions other leaders of Nazi Germany who, 
more jittery than some of their countrymen like Herr Kugler 
and Herr Busch, fled to neutral countries during the war 
instead of awaiting confidently the future favors of the 
Allies. I was interested to discover an old acquaintance of 
mine recovering in Switzerland from his war-time hardships 
as a Nazi spy. It is the famous Baron von Stohrer, a man as 
huge as his audacity. In World War I he was the chief Ger- 
man plotter in Spain, and it was this valuable experience that 
led Hitler to send him to Madrid as ambassador at the begin- 
ning of World War II. Today he is supposed to be in charge 
of the whole Nazi diplomatic underground. 

The committee charges that, in spite of Swiss assurances, 
“all German assets which were exported into Switzerland be- 
fore the collapse of Germany and which belong to Germaa 
or Nazi leaders who succeeded in escaping to Switzerland or 

ther foreign countries remain in the hands of the latter [the 
Nazi leaders} today—even if temporarily blocked—and have 
escaped from the Allied powers.” Thus fascism has not only 
reinstated its leaders but has saved enough funds to finance 
its revival. It is a revival in which almost every country, in 
one way or another, is involved. The report lists fascist activi- 
ties in progressive Sweden as in reactionary South Africa, 
Fascism puts great hope in the United States, counting upon 
a favorable turn should the Republicans win in 1948. 

The committee describes the insolent and defiant celebra- 
tion last April in Italy of the anniversary of Mussolini's 
death. The report came too early to include such manifesta- 
tions of fascism’s rebirth as the incident in a public meeting 
in France where somebody jumped up and shouted, amid ap- 
plause, “I have the honor of having been sentenced as a col- 
laborator”’; or the mew provocative behavior of the Mosley 
group in Britain. But it gives full consideration to the situa- 
tion in Argentina, whose capital has taken the place of Rome 
as Madrid long ago took the place of Berlin. 
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ly February to the middle of May the stock aver- 


aves moved fairly steadily lower; since then the trend has 

been s] i a large part of the lost ground re- 
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covered. However, many professional traders have been sell- 
ing on the rise, for between May 15 and June the short 

interest on t York Stock Exchange rose from 1,314,- 

391 to 1,540,493 s. Publication of these figures on 


June 21 did not depress the market; on the contrary, the bulls 


decided that the bears would be forced to cover and so add 
to the buying i sure. 

Who is right, the bulls or the bears? Will business main- 
tain the present very profitable rate of activity, in which case 


stocks on the whole are cheap, or are production, sales, em- 
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ployment, and profits about to start sliding downhill? The 


soothsayers of Wall Street seem to be getting very contra- 


crystal balls. 


J. Nelson, 


dictory answers to these questions from their 


Thus in the latest issue of Barron’s we find H. 


“The Trader,” full of good cheer. He points to the “sus- 
tained strength of retail buying,” the generally sound inven- 
tory position, the unprecedented demand heavy-industry 
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P oducts, tl 


king employment, and the new all-time 
nings, and concludes that “funda- 


onger than such 


record bre 
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as the defeat of tax relief.” 


The editorial in the same issue of the same magazine 


reaches d tly opposite conclusions. Its author rebukes 


President Truman for the optimistic tone of his tax veto 


n i and, disagreeing with Mr. Nelson, interprets the 
< ul of tax relief as definitely deflationary. “The special 


forces which have been sustaining business activity for so 
lares, ‘‘now threaten to subside all together and 
not too many months hence.” 
In attempting to arrive at some conclusion about the rights 
and wrongs of this controversy it is worth while to review 
briefly the chief They are 


five in ny inventory rebuilding, 


elements of the post-war boom. 


umn iber -—consumer restocking, 
business investment, residential construction, and exports. 


The flattening of the retail-sales curve since the beginning 
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tc figure. For the year to date department-store sales have 


been 11 per cent above 1946, but allowing for price in- 
ine » enall 3 


creases this probably means a smal! decline in volume. 
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A recent Federal Reserve study shows that while many 
families drew heavily on savings during 1946, the total 
. | holdings of liquid assets increased. Moreover, a 
larger number of consumers than in 1946 see good times 
ahead 1 may therefore be expected to spend freely. 





the other hand, plans for purchasing houses and durab! 


goods, other than automobiles, show a decline in comparison 
with last year. And nearly half the consumers interviewed 


expressed a belief that prices would go down, suggesting 
> postponed in anticipation. Never- 


that some purchases may be 
hasing seems likely to re- 


theless, the total of consumer purc 
main at a high level. 

The rebuilding of inventories last year was a very im- 
portant factor in sustaining economic activity, but the job 
ries but 


is about completed, Industry is still adding to invento 


at a reduced rate, and the additions are to stocks of finished 


goods rather than to raw materials. The total, while high, 


not abnormal in relation to the current volume of business, 
but any 
dangerous wave of liquidation. 

Business expenditure on new plant and equipment re- 
righ level. Plans call for an outlay of $ 
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serious decline in business activity might start a 


mains at a very hi 


billion in the present quarter—a little more than in t 
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fiirst-—and the total for the whole year is estimated at 
billion compared with $12 billion in 1946. Investment activ- 


ity On this scale suggests that business men expect to find 
profitable 


I outlet for increased production. 
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es will be reversed. Housing 
cihcials in Washington predict that new housing contracts 
will fall off sharply in the next few months. 

With the outlook for the chief components of domestic 
demand somewhat mixed, the maintenance of exports may 
prove decisive for the continuance of prosperity. As I pointed 
Out on this page recently, exports have been phenomenal 
since the beginning of the year, but a sharp 
ise our foreign customers are rapidly ex- 
hausting their supply of It has been estimated that 
each drop in exports of a billion dollars means a million un- 
employed; so that if the current rate of $16 billion were re- 
duced by no more than 25 per cent, the effects would be 
The United States, no less than Europe, 
the success of efforts now being made to 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








The Romantic Survey 


THE HIDDEN DAMAGE. By James 
Stern. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $4, 


EF; any thinking person who has 
Spent some time in post-war Ger- 
many the most inescapable problem has 
been the sorting out of one’s emotions 
toward the German people. The pity 
provoked by the misery and squalor and 
hopelessness of their daily lives is con- 
stanily in conflict with the thought of 
the unspeakable outrages of the con- 
centration camps, and the German with 
whom one is in daily personal contact 
is compared to the Vansittart version 
until the head spins and one discards 
the problem as soluble only at the 
highest level of authority and the low- 
est level of human emotion. 

No book on post-war Germany that 
has appeared to date has done very 
much to resolve this confusion of feel- 
ing; the expert accounts of such events 
as the Niirnberg trials and the plots 
against Hitler, though of the greatest 
interest, deal with events so remote 
from the average human experience that 
they almost belong to the realm of 
romantic fiction, while books about the 
German people are likely to be a jumble 
of statistics or hobby-horses for some- 
one’s particular prejudices. James Stern's 
“The Hidden Damage” is therefore 
doubly welcome in that it deals with 
the reactions of a highly sensitive hu- 
man being to other persons and is a 
subtle and penetrating impression of 
post-war Germany written by a man 
who knew the country and the people 
thoroughly before the war, and who 
can view them now with understanding, 
compassion, and detachment, and re- 
cord his impressions in vivid prose. 

The book is primarily an account of 
Mr. Stern's trip to Germany, under the 
auspices of the War Department, as a 
member of a team engaged in determin- 
ing what effect aerial bombing had had 
on the civilian population, but it is also 
the description of the romantic return 
of a passionate lover of Europe, in 
search of the past and with half an eye 
on the possibilities of renewing the 
affair. 


That France and England can be 
embraced again with pleasure there is 
no vestige of doubt in the author's 
mind; he approaches them both with 
the excited trepidation and ardor of a 
man too long separated from his mis- 
tress, and neither he nor the reader is 
disappointed: toward Germany he is 
much more tentative—Germany is the 
adolescent love with whom it was finally 
necessary to part for reasons of tem- 
peramental incompatibility, who has 
changed with the years almost beyond 
recognition, but who can still be viewed 
with sympathy because of the early love, 
who is hateful because of certain char- 
acteristics developed with the years, but 
who still bears traces of what was once 
enchanting. 

Mr. Stern was chosen as a member 
of the survey team because of his knowl- 
edge of the country and the language 
(he had worked for some years in a 
bank in Frankfurt, a job which he de- 
tested and from which he sought relief 
by working late at night as a barman 
in one of the more disreputable bars 
in the city). He claims to have had no 
particular talent as an interviewer, but 
whatever his faults may have been in 
this respect, they are undoubtedly his 
virtues as a writer. If his mind had not 
wandered from the prosaic questions of 
the Fragebogen—occupation and ad- 
dress before and during the war? did 
bombing affect health, work, or sleep? 
how many air-raid casualties were there 
in the family? what damage was done 
to the home? how were the electricity, 
drainage, and sewage systems affected 
by raids?—the reader would not have 
been rewarded by the wonderfully illu- 
minating flashes with which every inter- 
view he records is graced: the old man 
who at the end of his questioning ex- 
presses the wish that the Jews “who 
went to America” will return to Ger- 
many because “unter den Juden we were 
always able to buy so much cheaper”; 
the bitter Red Cross nurse whose recal- 
citrance causes Stern to finish up his 
interview with her thus—‘“Not mar- 
ried?” “Nein.” “And no children?” “I 
said I was not married.” “I heard you. 
Maybe that explains a lot.” 

The best sections of the book, how- 


ever, are the descriptions of the awful 
damage inflicted on the German cities 
and the accounts of the people inhabit- 
ing the ruins, Mr. Stern met many old 
friends and acquaintances, and not all 
are any longer sympathetic. The Schmo- 
rell family, whose son has been be- 
headed and who have been tortured by 
the Gestapo, are infinitely pitiable, but 
not so the attractive Gisela Dunkelmann 
and her circle of friewds, whom Stern 
finds the most guilty of all, because as 
intellectuals they were, or should have 
been, the most aware, and yet they 
show no trace of remorse. 

It is the author's ability to maintain 
a remarkable degree of perspicacity and 
detachment in his judgments, despite 
his memories and his affections, which 
makes this book such a valuable docu- 
ment for the student of Germany. As an 
aid to enlightened, wise, and unbiased 
understanding of the German people it 
should be made compulsory reading for 
our entire occupation forces. 

ANTHONY BOWER 


Vergil and Horace 


THE GEORGICS OF WIRGIL. Trans- 
lated by C. Day Lewis. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

HORACE: A PORTRAIT. By Alfred 
Noyes. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


N THE foreword to his translation 
de the Georgics of Vergil, C. Day 
Lewis states his belief “that every classi- 
cal poem worth translating should be 
translated afresh every fifty years.” Faic 


enough; sound enousrth; and raising in- 


ing questions. What authority ts to 


— -F - 


translating? Who is to do the trans- 


ing 
lating into prose or verse? What en- 
terprising publisher will engage to get 
Mr. Frost, if he knows enough Greek, 
to work on Theocritus, or Miss Millay, 
who does know enough Latin, to render 
the elegies of Sulpicia? Or Mr. Cum 
mings to do the pattern poems of Sim- 
mias of Rhodes? Perhaps there should 
be a law—that every contemporary poet 
deliver a translation of some classical 
poem, within two, three, five years, fail- 
ure to do so resulting in a suspension 


Of mis license. 
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One would hardly suspect Alfred 
that easygoing, folksy, rather 

ail wal 14 , ee 
careless, rather old-fashioned poet, of 
being the man to appreciate the ele- 


gance, the fastidious craftsmanship, the 


subtle music, of Horace, than whom 


no one, ever, better combined absolute 
precision with infinite suggestion. It is 
true that “modern” is almost a dirty 
word in Mr. Noyes’s books; that he is 
diituse and repetitious; that his convic- 
trons, at times, almost compel the reader 
to believe that, were Horace alive today, 
he would be receiving instruction from 
Monsignor Sheen. Mr. Noyes’s enthu- 
siasm is great, and his pretensions to 
scholarship modest; from the warmth 
and enthusiasm of his pages, from his 
real love of his subject, there is re- 
created, without too much false light or 
sentimental glamour, a stubborn, plausi- 


ble, engaging little human being, a poet 


in Mr. 


Noyes’s text, Many moving passages; 


ot the first order. There are, 


1g as the Latin selec- 

y quotes. Mr. 

isometric” translations are 

though he sometimes has 

1 the second person singu- 
osirophe in our time being more 
ss Of a lost art. Mr. Noyes makes 
hat Horace was not, as our sys- 
education used to seem con- 

a poet for freshmen—nor for 
s at the Union League Club 


+ 


a little mature, 
f before you can 
rstand him. Mr. Noyes 
nd, and what's more, he 
both the understanding 
ire conveyed to the reader 
> in the judgment of the 

What more could a poet 

er two thousand-odd years? To 
meone, with some sense, who 

knows and who cares; one has not been 


predicting “Non 


boasting, then, in 


moriar.” ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Old Jim Crow 

JIM CROW AMERICA. By Earl Con- 
rad. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3. 

INTO THE MAIN STREAM. A Sur- 
vey of Best Practices in Race Rela- 
tions in the South. By Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. University of 


North Carolina Press. $3.50. 


N READABLE journalistic style Earl 
Conrad has prepared a vigorous in- 
dictment of Jim Crow America. While 


there is little novelty in the indictment, 
it has been drawn up by a good re- 
porter with an eye for interesting de- 
tail and dramatic contrast. Dissecting the 
scheme of socio-economic domination 
that masquerades in America as ‘‘a race 
problem,” Conrad devotes good chapters 
to the triple exploitation of Negro wo- 
men—as women, as Negro women, as 
unwilling concubines of white men; to 
Negroes in the labor movement; to 
Negro migration; to the new “literary 
renaissance’ —the airing, that is, which 
the “race problem’ has received since 
1943; to the treatment of racial minor- 
ities in the “white’’ press; to the Negro 
press; to restrictive covenants; to the 
iniquity of unequal educational oppor- 
tunities; and to the Negro issue in con- 
temporary politics. Much of it has been 
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said before, but it needs repeating; and 
Conrad has the knack of restating t 
familiar as though it were the ne 
of the hour. 
In a final 
point of major importance. Whil 


chapter Conrad makes a 


American liberals have been genuinel; 
interested in the Jim Crow system, this 
interest has too often been of an in- 
termittent, fitful, and oblique charac- 
ter. Jim Crow has usually been in- 
volved in liberal pronouncements as a: 
after-thought; as something exterior tc 
the central concerns of the liberal move- 
ment. If the liberals were to addre 

themselves whole-heartedly and realis- 
tically to the task of uprooting the jim 
Crow system, they would find that suc 

an undertaking would raise every essc 

tial issue with which they profess to | 

concerned, and they might they fi 

in 13,000,000 American Negroes and 
3,500,000 Americans of Mexican de- 
scent the mass base for a powerful 
political movement. But to this day 
American liberals have been unable t 

see the strategic advantages in an aill- 
out centralized assault upon Jim Crow. 
What is needed at the moment, as Con- 
rad points out, is a single national 
pressure group made up of every elc- 
ment that has expressed an interest in 
the elimination of the Jim Crow system. 
“The phalanx of white friends of the 
Negro,” writes Conrad, “although 
operating in labor, church, business, 
and other spheres, needs now to be 
brought into a great special camp, wit) 
the driving fervor of the old abclitionist 
movement.” I believe, too, that Conrad 
talks great good sense when he writes 
that “the right ‘button,’ that which has 
historically and inevitably been dynamic 
in America, is white enlistment in be- 
half of the Negro.’” Today we have 
thousands of eager and willing volun- 
teers, but as yet we lack organization 
and a general staff. 

“Into the Main Stream’’ constitutes 
a good supplement to Earl Conrad's 
impassioned indictment of Jim Crow, 
for it is devoted to the thesis that some 
improvement in race relations is taking 
place in the South. Dr. Charles S. Joha- 
son and his associates have struggled 
hard to making a showing (a) for the 
proposition that some improvement is 
taking place; and (b) for what might 
be termed the meliorist theory of race 
relations. It is difficult, however, to sum- 
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narize their findings, for they have not 
tempted to draw any conclusions from 
the materials which they have so la- 

yriously collected. The volume has a 
rather Curious subtitle: “A Survey of 
Best Practices in Race Rélations in the 
South.” In the general context of what 
is termed race relations in the South, 
the word “best” stands out rather em- 
barrassingly. Granted that improvements 
have taken place, just how good is the 
“best” that this current survey shows 
in Southern race relations? 

Of 224 “inter-racial committees’ 
formed between April, 1943, and July, 
1944, 27 are in Southern cities, but 
most of these cities are located in or 
near the border 
Negroes are permitted to vote in North 
Carolina and in certain Southern cities, 


states. Nowadays 


but generally speaking, the franchise is 
still withheld in areas. Occa- 
sionally, by prearrangement, a Negro is 
elected magistrate in an all-Negro town- 
ship. In some areas a few carefully 
selected Negroes are now called upon 
for service on grand juries. More Negro 


rural 


lawyers are admitted to the bar every 
year in the South, but admissicn is 
difficult, and the bar associations are 
still lily-white. Within the last decade 
Negroes have been added to the police 
force in a number of Southern cities for 
service in Negro 
usually with a qualification, stated or 


communities, but 


implied, that they are not to arrest white 
persons. 

Also within the last decade wel- 
fare institutions have added, here and 
there, trained Negro personnel, and 
in general more provision is being made 
for Negroes in welfare programs. Jim 
Crow practices are giving way, very 
gradually indeed, in common carriers. 
The press of the larger cities has been 
making an important contribution to 
race relations by the fairness of its news 
coverage and its advocacy of various re- 
forms. There are faint stirrings of 
conscience in the church, some better- 
ment in housing and health facilities; 
and “better practices” are developing in 
some institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, notably in federal agencies. But 
this constitutes about the sum-total of 
the “best practices” that the industrious 
authors of this volume have been able 
to produce. 

On the crucial issues their research 
actually demonstrates the absence of 


substantial improvement. 


they report that there is “scarcely even 


For example, 


a straw blowing” to indicate improve- 
ment in the working conditions of 
Negroes employed as domestics and in 
personal service. While war-time gains 
were made in industry, most of them 
took place outside the South, notably in 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
on the West Coast. More Negroes are 
joining trade unions in the South, and 
here real progress can be noted. But 
candid admissions made throughout this 
survey serve to minimize the significance 
of the improvements which the authors 
note so hopefully. ‘Not a single college 
in Virginia reported even one full 
course on the Negro or on race re- 
lations”; “there has been no widespread 
increase in total Southern 


library 
facilities for Negroes’; “there is no 
state in the South where a distinct effort 
is made to reach Negroes with health 
facilities comparable to that directed 
toward whites’; and so forth. After 
making these repeated admissions, gen- 
eral in character, how much importance 
do the authors of this survey really mean 
to attach to the isolated ‘‘best practices” 
which they have so industriously gar- 

he 


nered from current offerings in t 





South? How important are these gains 
measured against the Monroe, Georgia 
lynching cf July 26, 1946? While some 
improvement is taking place in the 
South, it is to be noted, so to speak, 
around the edges of the problem and is 
occurring for the most part within the 
framework of the Jim Crow system 

On the second point which seems to 
run as an implied thesis through this 
volume—namely, that the slow, gradual, 
meliorist approach to race relations in 
the South is the best approach—the ver- 
dict must be negative and on the very 
evidence that has been assembled to 
defend this contention. For the ‘“‘best 
practices” are heavily counterbalanced 
by the “‘werst realities’ in the South to 
day. Here Earl Conrad might be said to 
have the best of the argument. ‘The 
liberals in the South,” he writes, have 
never been decisive because they have 
rarely shown a “‘disposition to make 
the full demands which the situation 


requires. ... While quietists and mod- 


' ' , 
erates make their snail $-pace fads, the 


neo-Confederates wait for the right 
| 


situation to smash down heavily with 


their swift military blows that dash 

' 1 | 
s the gentle talk and gentle action of 
> , } lef 
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FOR ASIA? 


In his new book, Harold R. Isaacs’ tells about conditions 
in Asia since Japan’s surrender, and shows why a billion 
people there must keep on struggling, as they struggled 
before the war, to win even a semblance of political free- 


dom and economic security. 
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books, 


MACMILLAN 


ANNALEE JACOBY SAYS: 


“When correspondents talked of post-war 
the consensus was that Isaacs’ 
would be a corker. And it is.”—Annalee 
Jacoby, New York Times 


HAROLD R. ISAACS 


Author of The Tragedy of 
the Chinese Revolution 


NO PEACE 


FOR ASIA 





) 
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What ss impressive about the evidence 
assembled in the Johnson book is the 
record, not of white penitence, but of 
Negro good-will. Some years ago the 
Georgia Federation of Colored Women, 
disturbed by the fact that there was not 
th 


a single institution in the state for the 
| 
ro girl delin- 


care and guidance of Ne 
130-acre tract, im- 
proved it, with funds provided by a 


/ 


quents, bought a 


WPA grant, to accommodate seventy- 
five girls, and furnished it with funds 
which they collected Asked to accept as 
a gift the land and improvements, the 
Georgia legislature gru igingiy agreed 
to do so and then refused in 1939 and 
again in 1941 to provide an appropria- 
} 


tion for the support of a badly needed 


institution which had not cost the tax- 
payers a cent. In 1942 Governor Arnall 
finally got a small appropriation for the 
institution. Stories of this sort, scattered 
through the volume, indicate pretty 
clearly that the Negro is responsible 
for much of the improvement in race 
noted in the South in the 


CAREY MC WILLIAMS 


relations 


last decade. 


Dostoevsky’s Genius 
DOSTOEVSKY: A STUDY. By Janko 
Lavrin. The Macmillan Company, $2. 


4 


E WAS the first European novel- 
H: to explore the unconscious and 
annex it wholesale to modern litera- 
ture."" Thus Professor Janko Lavrin, 
opening his brief appraisal of Dostoev- 
sky, proclaims what is for him of pri- 
mary, compelling significance in the 
Russian writer's work—his preoccupa- 
the conflict, of a moral 


dividual. 


tion with 
raging 
Professor Lavrin is 
enthusiastic about his subject, and the 
enthusiasm leads him into a number of 
odd exaggerations whenever another 
writer than Dostoevsky is discussed 
(‘Proust . the coldness of a peep- 
hole eavesdropper”); but in his own 
field of inquiry, regarding Dostoevsky 
as a psychologist who projected his own 
travail into the lives of his characters, 
he has some pertinent and well-ex- 
pressed reflections to offer. 
Dostoevsky's great talent lay in his 
ability to dramatize ideas. His men, 
and some of his women, are beset by 
a fervent desire for knowledge of 
God's existence. They are, however, 


nature, within the inc 


understandably 


not intellectually impassioned in this 
quest; at least, that is not the main- 
desire. “Dostoevsky 
primarily as 


spring of their 
tackled the problem 
a psychologist interested in God as an 
active element in man’s consciousness 
—an element which fills the latter not 
Only with the highest longings but 
also with the bitterest doubts and tor- 
ments.” Dramatized, such a concept 
evolves into a tragic character of split 
personality, like Ivan Karamazov, in 
whom a rigorously logical skepticism 
wars with a will to believe. In him the 
issue at stake is voiced clearly and its 
implications are fully recognized, for he 
is intellectual; but in other characters 
the conflict is waged underground and 
not so sharply defined, or perhaps not 
joined at all on the level of conscious- 
ness. Kirillov—in ‘The Possessed’’— 
sublimates a religious yearning to ac- 
cept God in an atheism which conven- 
iently sets up the new man as God. 
Raskolnikov, Stavrogin, and Ippolit 
in ‘The Idiot’—are all absorbed, to 
varying degrees of intensity, in the 
questions of God's existence and man's 
freedom; they are because 
within each of them $bo¢/ sides of the 





exalted 
argument vie uninterruptedly in a 
spiritual tug-of-war. Only Prince Mysh- 
kin, in what is paradoxically the most 
skilfully constructed of Dostoevsky’s 
novels, represents but one half of the 
good-evil dualism which subsists in 
Dostoevsky's troubled heroes. 
In this twentieth century 
authors—Joyce and Kafka, notably—- 
have made a descent into the spiritual 
“underworld”; but in his own time 
Dostoevsky was blazing a new trail 
when he embodied antinomic features 
in one character by use of the split 
inner dialogue. He was always primar- 
ily concerned with mental stress, which 
drove the persons in his fiction to grave 
and violent outbutsts; this emphasis on 
psychological cause led him to what 
Professor Lavrin calls “‘visionary real- 
ism,” in contrast to the detailed 
realism of a Zola, who depicted the 
manners of an entire society. 
Dostoevsky anticipated the modern 
attitude toward criminals when he 
sought to distinguish, in his memoirs 
of Siberian penal life, “The House of 
the Dead,” between the supra-normal 
and the abnormal aspects of mental ac- 
tivity. Nietzsche wrote of him later, 


several 
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“He was the only psychologist from 
whom I had anything to learn.” 
Professor Lavrin’s book, which sub- 
jects the five later novels to a careful 
scrutiny of plot, as well as a thorough 
analysis of character motivation, is in- 
teresting and illuminating. It does not 
especially attempt to fix Dostoevsky's 
historical position with regard to t! 
main body of European literature, 
does it calculate in any formal manner 
his influence upon succeeding writers 
of renown; but as an introduction 


is provocative. PAUL HENISS 


Fiction in Review 


T IS not at all uncommon for light 
I fiction to betray a deep hidden | 
terness; the work of Angela Thirkell is 
a case in point. But it is rare indeed to 
come across a light novel which, like 
Rupert Croft-Cooke’s “Miss Allick’ 
(Holt, $2.75), amnounces an open 
anger. The theme of “Miss Allick 
is the bad condition of modern liter.- 
ture, particularly of modern nove's, 
It is a subject to which the author brings 
so much quiet passion that one must 
suspect him of having at some period 
in his career been that most unhappy 
of public readers, a fiction reviewer. 

Mr. Croft-Cooke believes—and I 
agree with him—that in novels as in 
love people by and large get only as 
good as they ask for. He believes too— 
and I agree with him—that literature is 
no mere decoration of life but a true 
index of the health or sickness of a 
society, and that just as dictatorship, 
war, and all the other hideous phenom- 
ena of our political day undoubted!y 
answer a profound need in the modera 
mass-personality, so the debasement of 
our literary standards must reflect a loss 
of standards throughout our lives. The 
Miss Allick of Mr. Croft-Cooke’s title 
is a governess with a firm determination 
to become a best-selling novelist. She 
succeeds—and not only once, but season 
after season. The secret of this grim 
lady’s success is simple: she infallib!y 
appeals to her times because she 7s het 
times. Her only values the easiest \al- 
ues of the moment, her opportunism 
indistinguishable from sincerity, Miss 
Allick is the perfect expression of a 
civilization diabolically contriving ‘¢s 
own destruction. 
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ription of 
dull fierce movement, as 


les spin, from the romantic novel 


to bohemianism, to national pride, to 


il consciousness, to international 


tics—each step of the 


a “classic” by the critics. Mr. Croft- 
Cooke’s outline of the modern writing 


way hailed 


reer might have been funnier, but it 


ld not have been more accurate or 


better calculated to demonstrate the way 
in which literature marks our political 
tirections; whatever liveliness is missing 
ym ‘Miss Allick”’ 
pensated for by its intelligence. And 
en the fact that Mr. 


roverness lacks convincing human qual- 


is more than com- 
Croft-Cooke’s 


ity, which we at first take to be a failure 
in character-drawing, assumes another 

ificance as we grasp the full serious- 
ness of the book’s intention. Miss Al- 
lick’s inhumanity is her author's final 
armument that it is monstrosity and not 
the human possibility that modern life 
and fiction celebrate. 

Of the accumulated spring novels 
that I have been going through these 
last weeks I have so far found only one 
other, besides “Miss Allick,” that seems 
to me to be worth noting—Henry Mor- 
“The Great Snow” 
$2.75). The 
story of what happens to a family— 
husband, wife, two children, and some 
guests—marooned in a country house 
during a twenty-day snowstorm, Mr. 


ton Robinson’s 


(Simon and _ Schuster, 


Robinson's novel, although primarily 
concerned with states of mind, has a 
nice excitement about it: it makes you 
look out of your window to be sure 
that you, too, are not housebound by a 
blizzard. It also stirs your Robinson 
Crusoe instincts. But it is less for these 
pleasant gratifications than for its hu- 
man decency that Mr. Robinson’s book 
must be noticed. ‘““The Great Snow” is 
written out of an affection and hope for 
people 


rent novels, especially in novels which 


that is almost obsolete in cur- 


claim a psychoanalytical inspiration. 

I think little question 
that the main motive in present-day 
psychiatric or psychoanalytical fiction is 


there is 


revenge, especially against the psychia- 
trists and analysts themselves. It is as 
our 
understanding of the workings of the 
mind against the very people who first 
invited us to self-knowledge, tell them 
that they are mad before they might tell 


if we wanted to turn dubious 


a few years a: 


he methods of analysis, 
to make ourselves heroes rather 
than to make villains of the analysts. 
heroism was mostly a matter of 
sensitivity: the more the writer could 
reveal of his own delicate mechanisms 
the more virtue and stature accrued to 
him. There was undoubtedly too mu 
loving self-reference in our past per- 
formance, but at least it was a step short 
of what seems to be the current attitude 

the need to assert ourselves by hitting 
out with blind passion against anyone 
who might question us. 

In such a situation Mr. Robinson's 
novel, which regards the findings of 


psychoanalysis as an instrument of 
health, is something of a cultural anom- 
aly. There is a good deal of muddle 
in Mr. Robinson’s use of Freudian con- 
cepts, but this is of less importance than 
the fact that Mr. Robinson puts his 
Freudian principles wholly at th 
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adding to their size 
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CCIC i 
mealy-mouthed about this purpose; to 
the best of his ability he tries to trans- 


late his clinical information into novel- 
istic terms, and to avoid static resolu- 
tions. For instance, the most interesting 
passage in his book concerns the feel- 
markedly masculine fat! 


ings of a 1er 


when he has to recognize the effeminacy 
of his young son. At first outraged, he 


gradually begins to see not only his 
own responsibility for the boy's charac- 


ter, but the kind of strength that resides 


Ail 


, 1 aa 
under the son’s seeming weakness 


result of this insight is no absolute hap- 


piness on the father’s part, but merely 
good-and-bad of 


an acceptance of the 


which life is compounded—a larger 


ambition for its 


humanity. It is this 
characters that makes “The Great Snow” 
a mature and estimable novel 


DIANA TRILLING 
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and apainst authority, and can feel this 

in particularly clear emotional focus, as 

he does, in terms of the children and 
, 


masters in a school, So the spirit of this 
ss and paiety, the total 


“construc- 


film, its frercen 
-constructed 
prescription, the 
e of its quasi- 
ectness, kindli- 
form for 


alssence of well 
tive” diagnosis and 
enormous liberating for 
nih lism, 
ness, criminality 
me as satisfying 

sion as I know. 
On one seeing, anyhow, the film is 
even if you under- 


its humor, dir 
and guile, 


a revolutionary expres- 


quite bewildering, 
stand its main device, as I was slow to 
do: but if you know the device, and 
accept it, bewilderment itself be- 
comes essential to the poem, and to 
your pleasure in it. As I see it the trick 
is, simply, that Vigo gets deeper inside 
his characters than most people have 
tried to on film, is not worried about 
transitions between objective, 
tive, fantastic, and 
and mixes as many styles and camera 
tricks, as he sees fit—al- 
ways, so far as I can see, using the 
right style at the right moment, and 
always using it with force, charm, and 
@riginality. I assume that he intended, 
as one of his main points, to insist that 
these several levels of reality are equal 


subjec- 


subconscious reality, 


as abruptly, 


would accept this aesthetically for its 
enrichment of poetic perception, meta- 
phor, and device, even if I rejected it 
intellectually. 

It seems clear to me that on the wild 
level of “Zero,” and on levels less 
adventurous, the unprejudiced eye could 
learn its way around such intricate treat- 
ment as naturally as it learned to link 
the many disparities which make up 
the basic vocab oulary of conventional 
movies. Most movies, including many 
of the best, have been made timidly and 
under great handicap, with fragments 
of the movie alphabet which were mostly 
shaped and frozen by around 1925. In 
an important sense Vigo is far from 
“unconventional”; he is merely making 
much of the rest of the alphabet avail- 
able. He has gone as far in this, I 
think, as Eisenstein or Dovshenko—in 
a very different direction, of course— 
and a great deal that he has done in 
this film, bold as it is, should be re- 
garded less. as inimitable experiment 
than as the conquest of more of the full 
ground on which further work can be 
done. It is as if he had invented the 
wheel. Many others were fumbling at 
it; some still are; but nobody of any- 
thing remotely like his ability is trying 
to find further uses for it; and one is 
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incapable of “enjoying” movies, if one 
so much as dares to speak in favor of 
these elementary devices by which en- 
joyment could be enlarged. 

The boys in “Zero” are seen as they 
see each other; the audience is one of 
them. Although they are much the 
hardest, most happily perceived chil- 
dren I have seen in a movie, in one 
sense they are sentimentalized. They 
have the aloof, dangerous beauty 
young, wild preying animals; whereas 
some of the schoolboys I knew wer 
merely unnoticeable, others were sick 
others gentle or timid, and still others 
were safe-playing, sycophantic dolts 
from the day they were born—faculty 
members already. I wish they had been 
shown in this variety, however it might 
have complicated Vigajs child-worshi; 
and his anarchic fury. The teachers, 
however, are perfect. Seen as the boys 
see them or hope to see them, they 
are masterpieces of caricature, mainly 
ferocious, one coldly compassionate, one 
in the hyperboles of admiration. The 
sympathetic teacher who inspires them 
to revolt is a sort of lay Chaplin; 
another, an inspired epitome of the 
snoop, suggests Groucho Marx or, still 
more, a tiptoeing lobster dressed in an 
undertaker’s suit; the headmaster is a 
pompous, murderous, shrieking midget. 
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The Ililarious Comedy Hit br GARSON KANIN 


MAX GORDON presents 
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“A WELCOME HIT."’—Coleman, Mirror 
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4 Now Comedy bp NORMAN KRASNA 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


4 New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
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in the Musical Smash 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 
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wit) RAY MIDDLETON Directed by Josiwa Logan 
IMPERIAL Thea., 45th St., West of B'way 
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scenes 
mention only a few: the 
terious opening, in w hich two 
boys in a railway compartment play out 
the most beautiful white magic I have 
with toys, tricks, and sug- 
gestions of competitive vice; a blood- 
lowing capture of paralysis of time on 
a Sunday, and on the carpet of the 
headmaster’s office; a dormitory riot and 
procession, bearing a crucified teacher 
through a slow-motion storm of pillow 


There are so many wonderful 
that I can 
5 lent, mys 


ever seen, 


feathers, which combines Catholic and 
primordial rituals and as an image of 
millennial, triumphal joy has only been 
equaled on film, so far as I know, by 

»wsreel shots of the liberation of Paris 
Vigo does some beautiful things, too, 
with subtly slurred rather than slow 
motion; and the stripped, mean sets and 
the occasional glimpses of pure natural- 
and firm as stone 
Maurice Jaubert’s 
good but nothing extraordinary as 
music, but fitted with the film I like 
it as well as any outside Dovshenko’s 
“Frontier.” 


(To be contin: ned ) 


istic action are grim 


outc rops. score seems 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 


Music 


T TWENTY I was as impressed 
by the late Paul Rosenfeld’s 
“Musical Portraits” as most people 
were; but rereading it at thirty I could 
see that it was only a fancy rephrasing 
of generally accepted estimates; and 
what caused me to reread it and check 
my earlier impression was the conviction 
I had arrived at by this time that he did 
not really have the critical perception he 
pretended to in his writing. What little 
I saw of the writing after that always 
confirmed this opinion; and just re- 
cently it was confirmed again by his 
review of the program given by the 
American Ballet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the spring of 1937, 
which I found in an old issue of the 
New Re publi IC. 
The program 
ballets of Balanchine 
scores by Stravinsky: 
chine’s greatest works, “Apollo” and 
“Le Baiser de la fée,” the second with 
one of Stravinsky's finest and most 
moving scores, and ‘The Card Party.” 
And Rosenfeld wrote that the third 
ballet’s “appearance of relatively colos- 
sal magnitude was somewhat illusory, 
flowing to a distinct degree from the 











consisted of three 
with musical 


two of Balan- 








fact of its puniness: a 
puniness the consequence of wooden 
choreography combined in one case with 
a vital if languidly classical score, and 
in the other with an interminable fan- 
tasia on themes 


. ’ 
comp anions 


of Tchaikovsky's. ... 
The choreography of Apol lo’ was ut- 
empty of poetry, effortful, and 
essentially at variance with the music. 
If that of ‘Le Baiser’ was less antago- 
it was largely for the 
reason that that composition itself is 
Siravinsky's feeblest 
On the other hand, W. J. Turner, 
who died in England last winter, was 
the most distineuished music critic of 
our time. An artist, a poet himself, he 
wrote about the qualities of Mozart's 
which are so difficult to describe, 
with a poet's penetration and precision 
of statement; and he had those illu- 
minating insights which constitute the 
"sw riting and are 
to be found in the writing of so few 
critics. Only the on Mozart is still 
in print here; but you may be able to 
the one on 
the one on Berlioz, the col- 
lections of the volume called 
“Music” (publ rey in the Isaac Pit- 
man ‘Art and Life” series). 


‘ 





nist to its score 


NISIC 
music, 


sole value of a critic 






book 
find others in the library 


Beethoven, 
articles, 


An RCA Victor executive—in private 


conversation, and speaking, I was told 
and believe, as a disinterested music- 
lover—was reported to have expressed 


his amazement 
way some peo 


and impatience at the 
Iked and wrote about 
old Busch Cham- 


performances of 


the superiority of the 


ber Plavers rec 
Bach's Brandenburg concertos to the 
performances recently recorded by 
Koussevitzky with a small group from 
the Boston Symphony for Victor, when, 
this executive contended, anyone could 
hear how poor the soloists in the Busch 
performan in comparison with 
those in the Bosto 

Well, 7 can’t: li ai to the newly 
issued Boston performances of Nos. 2 
and 5 (Set 1118; 
Busch Moyse and 
Rothwell produce fine tone with their 


df ded 


ces were 


$4.85) and to the 


versions I hear that 
instruments even if not as fine as Lau- 
rent and Gillet, that Eskdale is as good 
a ae as Voisin, that it is Burgin’s 
violin-playing which is poor in com- 
sarison with Busch’s, and Foss’s piano- 


sarison with Serkin’s. And I am amazed 
hat anyone with claims to understand- 
ing should think there is En: in- 
slved beyond the tone of the fl 
oboe; that he should fail to hear and 


appreciate in the Busch performance 


Pp! laying which is even poorer in com- 
I 
t 


25 





that makes them the 
wonderful and exciting things they are 
—the relaxation, 


what more there is 


lightness, and grace, 
the sensitive accentuation of the bass, 
the balance and consequent clarity of 
the lines of sound in the contrapuntal 
texture and their sensitive 
and that he should fail to hear the 
opposites of all these things in the Bos- 


inflection: 


ton performances. 
Listening to the Boston performance 
of the Andante of No. 2 I became 
aware of a bareness in the sound of the 
accompaniment, and realized that it was 
caused by the fact that the two cellos 
were playing the b 
out the keyboard 


in the score. 


iss-notes alone with- 
instrument prescribed 
The bareness was even 
more striking in the concluding Al- 
legro, where long solo passages were 
heard far above the bass 


that it was cle 


sO striking 
ir that Bach could not 
possibly have intended this result, and 
that he had expected the keyboard in- 
strument to fill in the harmony, as 
Serkin does in the Bu 
Here is Kous 
biographer’s statement that there were 
th ngs he did 


learn when 


h performance. 
sevitzky, outraged by a 
and had to 
conduct the 


y, but revealing that 


4 
} 
d 


not know 
he began to 
Boston Symph 





today he still doesn't know, and can't 
necessity of the keyboard 
instrument Bach prescribes for a per- 
formance of the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2. 

Busch has been criti 


even hear, the 


cized for his use 
of a piano instead of a rc graye but 
the force of the criticism is lessened 
by the discretion of Serkin’s playing. 
Its only flaw is the over-romantic style 
of his performance of the cadenza in 
No. 5; but this is better than Foss’s lack 


c 7 -_ ! 
of any style at all. 
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The NATION 


Letters to the Editors 


All Is Not Well with China 

Dear Sirs: The Chinese government has 
charged that the beaten-up and arrested 
students were Communists or their 


agents. Chiang, Chang Chun, and Wu 
Kuo-Cheng, the Mayor of Shanghai, 
have all said so again and again. None 
the less, that is a lie, pure and simple. 


Every simple person can see it. Even 
Dr. Hu Shih, who is certainly no Com- 


’ ' | 
munist, called such a charge ridiculous 


S~ 
nonsense. 
The lc 21¢ of the government is sim- 
ply this: the Communists are against 
the government; the students who de- 


mand peace, democracy, salvage of edu- 


cation, and freedom from hunger are 
also against the government; therefore, 
the students are Communists or their 
agents. Since to put all the young men 
and women in jail is not feasible, kill- 
ing, thrashing, and imprisoning their 
elected executives are chosen to do the 
trick. 

Consequently, the professors sympa- 
thetic with the students and the re- 
porters not misinforming the public are 
also Communists. Communists do not 
deserve to enjoy the common human 
rights—the government has made up 
its mind on that. And the government 
has police, military, Gestapo, and gut- 
tersnipe forces as well as an inex- 
haustible supply of paper and ink to 
print bank notes for paying those forces. 

One cannot but let the democratic 
world know that all is not well with 
China. There follows a manifesto by 
seventy-six professors of Shanghai, is- 
sucd five days ago: 

Watching the recent nation-wide 
upheaval among college students with 
deep concern and close deliberation, 
we, professors at various universities 
and colleges in Shanghai, are of the 
opinion that the aspirations of the 
students are laudable and their re- 
quests legitimate, while the govern- 
ment’s attitude and proceedings in 
dealing with the matter are unjusti- 
fable. 

By peaceful means the students 
have been asking for the salvage of 
education, the adoption of demo- 
cratic policies by the government, 
the relief from the pinch of hunger, 
and the end of the civil war. No 
doubt if their wishes were taken cog- 
nizance of now and fully complied 
with eventually, the students as well 
as the nation at large would before 


long be happily lifted from the pit 
of suffering they are all in now. 
There is nothing to be feared in this 
movement of the students. Rather it 
clearly indicates that the nation is 
pulsating with a new spirit. China’s 
own history is full of such regen- 
erating instances, ancient and mod- 
ern. But to our surprise and despair, 
the government chooses not only to 
ignore the resurgent will of the peo- 
ple as voiced by the young but to 
resort to hotheaded repressive meas- 
ures. On May 18 the National Gov- 
ernment of Nanking decreed its six 
“expedients in maintaining social 
order,” and thereafter high-handed 
and disreputable steps have been 
unscrupulously and ruthlessly taken 
to suppress the student movement 
all over the country. 

During the last fortnight large 
numbers of college students have 
been molested, brutally beaten up, 
arrested, and imprisoned on the false 
charge of their being “Communist 
ageats” in Peiping, Tientsin, Nan- 
king, Shanghai, Canton, and other 
big cities. Pistols, guns, bayonets, iron 
rods, and heavy wooden clubs bris- 
tling with nails or barbed-wire coils 
have been indiscriminately used to 
wound and to kill. Hundreds and 
thousands of government agents, in- 
cluding policemen, soldiers, gen 
darmes, and plain-clothes men, broke 
into dormitories at midnight to arrest 
students. Girls pulled out of their 
beds by the hair were not even al- 
lowed to put on day dresses before 
they were thrown into police and 
military vans to be rushed to jails. 
The arrests are being continued, and 
the arrested will not be sent to the 
courts. Nor is it known when the im- 
prisoned will be sect free or whether 
wholesale murder will be their com- 
mon fate. As teachers of the young 
men and women, we have therefore 
decided to declare: 

“We strongly condemn and protest 
against the use of brute force, on the 
part of the government, to suppress 
the student movement as well as the 
criminal violence employed and ille- 
gal arrests made by the government 
agents; 

“We demand the immediate release 
of all students thus arrested and the 
government's assurance in good faith 
that such wanton abuse of power 
will not be repeated; 

“We demand full protection for 
such basic human rights as freedoms 
of the body, of speech, of publica- 
tion, of congregation, of the forma- 


tion of societies, of lecturing, of dem- 
onstration, and of petition, and the 
instant abolition of the six ‘expedi- 
ents’; : 
“We ask that the outlay on educa- 
tion in the country’s budget be in- 
creased from less than 4 per cent to 
15 per cent, which may be contrasted 
with the 80 per cent going to military 
expenditure; and 
“We strongly urge the immediate 
ending of the civil war and the sin- 
cere practice of democratic policies 
by the government.” 
YANG WEN-PEU 
Shanghai, June 6 


We Learn from History... 


Dear Sirs: When General Marshall re- 
cently advised Americans to study the 
Peloponnesian War, I got out my Thu- 
cydides, blew off the dust, and read, in 
an effort to find out just what he 
meant, I still cannot understand what he 
finds in Thucydides to recommend th 
policy he is pursuing in foreign affairs 
I wonder if the General paid any at- 
tention to the causes of the war or it lik: 
most military men he was interested in 
nothing but the military details. 

The situation preceding the Pelopon- 
nesian War was remarkably similar to 
the world situation today. The two great 
Mediterranean powers were Athens, a 
democracy, and Sparta, a totalitarian, 
communistic nation, 

In Sparta, nominally a monarchy, a!! 
land and other natural resources be 
longed to the state; individual accumu- 
lation of wealth was prohibited, even to 
the possession of the smallest amount 
of gold or silver; and the use of wine 
or any imported luxury was strictly for- 
bidden, Every activity of life from child- 
hood to old age was regulated by law. 
Universal military training—teally uni- 
versal since it included girls as well as 
boys—furnished the government with 
the prime requisite for true totalitarian- 
ism. Art, science, philosophy, and all 
things that contribute to a free and lib- 
eral enjoyment of life were wiped out 
The sole aim of the country was the 
militarist goal, complete and inst.nt 
readiness to fight. 

Athens was the heart of the world’s 
democracy and had long been the cen- 
ter of learning and culture in the West. 
But it was no longer the true democracy 
of old, living simply and beautifully 
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July 5, 1947 
on the products of the soil. Its mer- 
chants monopolized the commerce 
of the Mediterranean, and individual 
, while “‘plain living 
and high thinking”’ more. 
Athens had a navy which surpassed all 
ther navies combined. It had seized 
bases and outposts all over the Aegean. 
It had made defensive alliances with two 
oligarchies, Regium in Italy and Leon- 
tint in Sicily, whose function was to 
curb Sparta in the West. It had an alli- 
ance with the other great naval power, 
Cocyra. It was in a position to cut off 
Sparta from its chief grain supply in 
Sicily. 

Athens had already ruined Megara 
by economic 


alth accumulated 
were no 


boycott, because Megara 


would not side with it against Sparta. 
It was preventing home rule in Aegina. 
Urged on by the big-navy party and the 
it assumed that 
ts manifest destiny was to control 

Mediterranean world and eliminate the 
Spartan Communists, Its { 
swamped with taxes, levied la 


greed of its merchants, 
the 


xecople were 


. 1 e 
rgely for 
the purpose of realizing the imperialist 
dreams of its militarists and merchants 

Voices were not wanting on both 
sides to warn that only ruin could en- 
sue from the threatened contest for su 
premacy. 
Spartans old King Archidamus told his 
eople that they were piling up woes 
children. But 
Spartan militarists were sure they could 
win a speedy victory, and the Athenian 
authorities were equally confident. 

After the war started, there were oc- 
casional efforts to make peace, but the 
militarists were always too strong and 
the conflict dragged on for years, with 
Sparta eventually the seeming victor but 
both parties so exhausted that they fell 
an easy prey to Thebes and Macedon. 

ASA M. HUGHES 

Lansdale, Pa., June 19 


Even among the war-loving 
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or their children’s the 
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A Planned Economy 


Dear Sirs: In order to bring down the 
very high and unreasonable prices of 
meat and thereby help the families of 
limited means every American shoulx 
pledge his country at least two meatless 
per week. Two meatless days pet 
week will also do us good physically. 

I also believe that we should strictly 
abstain from steaks and roast beef for at 
least thirty days. We have been eating 
too much steak and roast beef lately. 
This will likewise have a good effect on 
meat prices. 


days 


WILLIAM ROSS 
Brooklyn, June 26 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 218 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


The outer man 

High color 

Scalding hot 

Cure seen about last month 

“Even copious Dryden wanted, or 

forgot The last and greatest --- — 

to blot” 

Bird allowed around a hosteiry 

Deliberate 

Part of an which 

doesn’t reach the 

Was carried away 

In order 

To the professor it might savor of a 

sinecure (4 & 5) 

Dread upon the waters 

Dick 

At no time (3 & 4) 

Not the presiding deity of 

Golden Age 

The cock, none the less, shows people 

their turn of dut 

A wild theory 
hh 





animal’s foot 
ground 


the 


Exceedingly hard, this 
Heenene- ! -brother of the 


! half-bre 
world! With something good and 
bad of every land” 

Lacking finish 

No longer a medicine of secret com- 
position 


DOWN 
A man at last 


Star of the belted one 
If red, would end as began 


4 Scandinavian legend 
5 Denomination 

Cry “Wo!” back 

Wash even more than Sir Harry 
8 It marks a look-out place 

2 Glances which may prove fatal 
i 
g 





Isn’t one in suspense? 
Parley in another language 
Hard to tell where its tail st 
) Ada leaves the fleet 
Search in the bazaar 
The original paw 
24 A commuter—on the L. I. route 
25 A 26-inch ? 
26 Not come ¢ 
27 They look one way and go another 


arts 


broker? 









4} . , ; 3] y 7 
) Is it the way to end infiammator 
51 The most important thing 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 217 


ACROSS :—1 GIBUS; 4 DAD; 6 DENIM: 9 
ARAVAN; ll ANSWER; 18 


POPINJAY; 15 NATURAL; 16 INSETS; 17 


SLED; 10 ¢ 





Is SPINNER: 21 ASTI; 23 AIRING; 
235 CRATING; 27 SUPPOSES; 28 TOSSES; 


: ONE-TIME; 82 LOOSELY; 3 DOSED; 
34 NAP; 35 SEDGE 


DOWN:—1 GOTHA; 2 BRUISES: SOLY- 
ENTS; 4 DODO; 5 DOCTOR; 6 DERAIL; 
7 NAVAJOS; 8 MONEY; 12 RASPERS; 
13 PUNNETS; 14 PAGEANT; 16 IDA; 18 
EGG; BD RIGOROUS; 22 TOPLESS; 2% IN- 
STEAD; 2 COPIED; 2% ARGBAN; 2 
SNOOD; 2 STYLE; 30 CLIP, 
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BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose your own and save 25°. Order get if. 
book you want. Pay for it afer ym 

Receive 25° credit on its price the § i. 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply piece your first order now. 

BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-2 

598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


FUR REMODELING 


Superb Workmanship and Styling 
Economicaily 
M. SCOTT—FURS 


236 West 30th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-4917 

















FARMS AND ACREAGE 
good 7-room house newly deco- 
rated; springs; woods; small brook; view; 
elevation; RFD road; profusion of wild 
owers; no improvements. $4,000. Terms. 
Berkshire Farm Agency, East Chatham, 
New York. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 

acres are offered much below developers 

— Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
el. 251% M. 


COUNTRY BOARD _ 


AF FEW PAYING GUESTS in exception- 
ally beautiful spacious Vermont home on 
top of lovely hill overlooking all ridges 
of Green Mountains. RI 9-1574, mornings 
or evenings, or Box 1720, c/o The Nation. 


80 acres; 











CIGARETTES 


CIG ARETTES— -Popular | brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO. East Orange 1N J 


_MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply 
y asking for them; any number in one 
order. Pay after I bill you at publishers’ 
lowest prices. Catalog ana Free. John 
Crehore, Walpole, N. 


—Classified ee Rates" 
74¢ A LINE (SIX WORDS) 
Minimum three linea 
Box No. counted a; three words 











Attractive Discounts for Multiple Insertions 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street New York City 7 
BArciay 71-1066 
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Yours for Vacation and 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Leke 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
65 milesfrom N YC. ¢ RR. Station, Pawling, N. Y 
Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 
P - with intimate, congenial people 
Many improved features for the new season! 





Opeu from May thra October 
Under direction of: New 
PAUL WOLFSON & ! 
SOL ROTHAUSER 





York Office: 
) NASSAU 8T. 
COrtlandt 7-3958 

















This Adult Camp... 
Shelter cove near pictur- 
esque Gloucester. Salt wate 


swimming, sailing, boating 
and fishing premises 





Gloucester, Mass. 
Abram Resnick 
Director 


sports. se 
Write for booklet end rates 








—MERRIEWOODE- 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Beautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles long, with good 
fishing and free use of boats and canoes: interesting 
hiking objectives through woedland trails: fine tennis 
and handball courts, badminton, shuMeboard, archery, 
riflery, croquet, ping pong, square dancing. 
JULY & AUGUST Rate: $55, $60, $65 
OLIVE H. G. BARON, Dtrector 
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35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
"A Country Estcte in the Scenic 
Hills of Westchester County'’ 

the nearest of al] nearby resorts. Exclusive lo- 

cation. Luxuriously furnished. Dignified. AU 


sport activities, Excellent cuisine. 
Phone Armonk Village a 





ONT PARK 


HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 


STANFOROVILLE NEW YORK 
90 miles from N. Y. via N. Y. Central 


harming lake and countryside, rustic surroundings. 
Bathing, boating, fishing, other sports. Beautiful 
walks. Excellent American cuisine, Ideal for vacations 


and weekends. 
Adults « *Rate: $50 


RESERVE EARLY 
GRETE POPPER Tel. Stanfordville 2931 








Dancing, tennis, trips and all 


RESORTS 


The HEALTH REST 


Dr. Alice Chase * Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Enjoy a health-building vacation at this Vegetarian 
Resort complete with run-bathe and esercises, 
special diets under professional supervision, cheer- 
ful, comfortable rooms, beautiful surroundings, 
stimulating activities. All this and more at 
moderate rates. 

RESERVE NOW «+ Phone Nanuet 2316 or 967 


et ee 
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North Branch Sullivan County, N. Y. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 or 148 
MUSIC, DRAMA, SPORTS, TENNIS, LAKE 
ORCHESTRA, COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
NOW OPEN 
WILLIAM GAILMOR, Lecturer, July 19th 
For travel information, rates end reservations 
Call City Office: 

Daily GRamercy 7-5089 Sunday, GRamercy 5-2473 











Deuel Hollow House 
WINGDALE, N. Y. Phone 3691 

In Berkshire foothills, 75 miles from N. Y. City 

on N. Y. Central R. R. Off beaten path, delightful 

biking country. Delictous food served on terrace 

overlooking our private lake. Tennis, velley-ball, 

dadminton, boating, swimming and fishing. 


Complete Informailty — Adults 
RAIZEL COHEN DAVID SACKS 


The Fieldstone 


On Rownd Island Lake 


A place of unexcelled beauty and 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York 


ALL SPORTS IN SEASON 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7965 


OAKWOOD 


NEW eg -. ¥. Newkurgh 4477 
Delight. . swimming and boating on 
.--our private lake 
Different ...charming colonial atmosphere 
Delicious ..,.our unexcelied cuisine 
Diverting ... recordings for listening 
and dancing 
53 miles from NYC—Adults Only 
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Pine Crest 


WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 
on the beautiful Housatonic River 


A delightful Adult Resort 


Bungalows for 


Main House and Deluxe ‘Tro. 
Bicycling, Musie 


Roating, Swimming. fine Tennis, 
Recordings and !ancing 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN 














Phone—West Cornwall 89—i2 








Magnificent lake. All water sports 

and outdoor activities. Interesting 

outdoor program. Excellent cuisine 
New Low Rates 








Early Reservations Suggested 
Private beach, got, excellent goee 
outdoer activities, 


T. H, FLAUM 








From 








WESTERN VIEW FARM 


vigh In the Connecticut Hills, you can return tanned, 
glowing and invigorated, and with happy memories of 
the warm hospitality of an Inn which is in its Twenty- 
eighth season under the same ownership-management. 


Rates per person, $12.00 @ day, $70.00 a week 


TED OHMER 
New Milford, Connecticut Tel.: New Milford 440 

















OPEN At YEAR 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate tn the 
heautiful “Hills of the Sky.” Luxurious rooms, many 
with open “replaces. Tennis courts, handball. badmin- 
ton. Swimming pool, sun pavilion. Horseback riding 
Golf course nearby. Delicious food. Easy transportation. 
American-Jewish cooking. Attractive rates. 
For reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines 
Telephone: Tannersville 299° 








@ Enjoy a Wonderful Vacation at 


COLD BROOK HOUSE 


"On the banks of Esopus Creek"’ 
A small resort with friendly atmosphere in beau- 
tiful surroundings. Tennis and other sports. Adults 
Rates $35 per week—Make Reservations Now! 
COLD BROOK HOUSE, Boleeville, N.Y. Shokan 2648 
@ Tol. Sundays only bet, 9-12 am., MAnsfield 6-505 ¢ 
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